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HAMILTON'S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


(A New Series Teaching Only the Arithmetic Useful in Everyday Life.) 


ONE: The interesting Number Games 
and Motivated Drills in Book One 


start the pupil in the right way. 


Each new subject is given a 
preliminary simple treatment be- 
fore the complete treatment is 
taken up. 


TWwo: 


The pupil is taught to use his 
common sense and judgment be- 
fore beginning to solve a problem, 
to choose the best method of so- 
lution and to check the result by 
other methods. 


THREE: 


FOUR: _ The problems deal with the ac- 
tivities of the school, with com- 
munity interests and the ma- 
terial of actual business. 


The simple, practical construc- 
tive work gives play to the child’s 
self-activity and cultivates his 
sense of observation. 


FIVE: 


The oral tests for accuracy and 
speed, the thorough written drills 
and the frequent reviews insure 
ability. 


SIX: 
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For the Holiday Season—less than ten 
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of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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| Still Another New Volume in the | 


SILVER-BURDETT _ SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 
ARITHMETICS | | SUANDARDS IN ENGLISH 


A Course of Study 


in Oral and Written English | 
Adopted for basal use in the STATES OF | for Elementary Schools 


ARKANSAS, INDIANA, and ARIZONA 


By JOHN J. MAHONEY, 
Principal State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 
Modern, but not faddish, in plan and methods 


1S bed is the first chance the public has had to buy 

copies of this course, which has proved so 
Strong in fundamental number processes— successful in the Cambridge schools. 
4 valuable drill exercises. | A language course and a literature outline for eight | 


elementary grades. 
Correct from the standpoint of business, 


i h ial” 4 F The Appendix contains a picture list, some model 
hy answering to the practica Ces Ss letter forms, a table of time allotments in language, | 


M the times. and a list of common errors and their corrections. 

ical d bl The Course has received much favgrable comment in 
# i Practical as regards problem material, which recent national educational meetings, and copies | 
i | is carefully graded and clearly stated. have been in great demand. 

i Many prominent educators placed advance orders 

i Sane in its omission of the obsolete for copies of this book months ago. 

M a. : Several colleges and universities are now using the 
Thorough in its reviews at close of each book for class work. Many superintendents have 
nt topic and each group of topics. ordered copies for all their elementary grade | 
| teachers. 

& 210 pages. 90 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

; i Boston New York Chicago Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

d i} | Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


eee question of mathematics looms large in the junior high school, what 
subjects shall be given to the boy or girl who is to go no further with 
school, and how deeply shall he go into them. 


Junior High School Mathematics 


WENTWORTH SMITH BROWN 


Provides for the first two years of junior high schools a logical, well- 
balanced course which not only answers these questions but furnishes the needed 
material for carrying out the work they involve. 


Adopted this fall in the Junior High Schools in these places in New England— 
Revere and Reading, Mass.; Burlington (and nine other cities and towns in 
Vermont); Portsmouth, N. H ; Old Town, Me. 
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VIOLENTLY SHAKEN 


BY CHANCELLOR ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


New York University 


This nation is at war. Every citizen is called 
upon to serve his country and help win that war. 
Let there be no mistake about it. It is not only 
the drafted men who are called to serve. Every 


man is called to serve—some in one capacity, some 
in another. 


The call for university men at this time has been 
a revelation. There has never before to my 
knowledge been such decisive emphasis upon the 
need and value of a university education. Every 
man is called into service, but university men are 
called with double insistence because of what they 
have to give that the nation needs. 

It is good for us to be shaken violently from 
our familiar standards and ambitions. It is 
good to have every sort of complacency 
thrown to the ground by an earthquake shock 
that spares neither high nor low. It is good 
for us to be made suddenly and _ thoroughly 
ashamed of the best that we have done, by find- 
ing all around us men who are rising to greater 
heights of consecration. It is good that we should 
be hurt with the sudden throes of a loftier ideal, 
with a hurt like that of a nerve exposed. We of 
this age are called upon to feel this sting in the 
the very core of our being. If we have in us 
even the rudiments of manhood, we find it fiercely, 
terribly, divinely exhilarating. Suddenly the 
knowledge has come upon us that we are to live 
in one of the great ages of human history. Where 
is the man who is not stirred to undreamed-of res- 
olution by this discovery? 


This means that we are to devote ourselves to 
the service of the nation with an intensity which 
has not before been known inthis generation. In 
the second place, it means that we are to take 
thought, more deeply than before, for the loyalty 
which every man owes to the cause of humanity. 
Happy that people whose devotion to their coun- 
try does not conflict with their devotion to 
humanity, but may be their instrument for the 
highest service of humanity. In the third place, 
it means for all of us discipline. The men who 
are called to serve in the army and the navy are 
subjected to training of a peculiarly rigorous 
character. Is there any reason why the rest of 
us who are called to the same service in other 
forms should not be under the same necessity of 
discipline to the highest pitch of efficiency? 


-There is a place for play, there is a place for 
relaxation, there is a place for merriment and jol- 
lity, but the thing that we have now to get really 
embedded in our convictions is that there is no 
place for exemption from self-mastery and self- 
control. The industries are some of them com- 
ing to have discipline that is hardly less than mili- 
tary in its demands. These demands will go 
higher before they go lower. But the men who 
are not subject to external training, order, and 
compulsion are called upon to give themselves 
training that shall not fail them in the hour of 
need, and our schools and colleges—now is the 
time that they must enter with a new seriousness 
and vigor into orderly training with confidence for 
the highest service. We who are responsible for 
what New York University shall do in this re- 
spect are determined that this institution shall not 
fall short of the highest requirements, and shall 
not fall short of the highest ideals. 

New York University is so large and so varied 
in its make-up, that it is difficult to assemble all 
of the facts regarding the service that has al- 
ready been rendered. But what is already known 
to the central authorities would be long in the 
telling. Sons of the University are now in the 
army and the navy, in the marine service, and in 
the service of the aviation corps and the Red 
Cross. Our ambulances have been sent to France. 
Men who were with us on this campus and in the 
down-town schools only four months ago are in 
France today. They are already at the front 
serving their university there as they serve their 
country and as they serve humanity. Greetings 
now to all of them. We send our greetings from 
this opening session of the colleges at the Heights. 
Greetings to all of them, with good wishes for the 
stern work they have to do, and let us add that 
we are here to remain here because for the pres- 
ent this is where our duty to our country lies, and 
in the work we shall do in this new college year we 
consecrate ourselves to a faithful, rigorous, 
patriotic, humanitarian service to the last frac- 
tion of our ability, with the prayer that the bless- 
ing of Almighty God will rest this year upon New 
York University here in New York, scattered 
over the country in various camps, and offices and 
laboratories, and over there in France where the 
supreme crisis of this age is reaching its culmina- 
tion.—Opening Address. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
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THE READJUSTMENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BY H. A. BROWN 


President Oshkosh, Wis., State Normal School 


[An address before the Scholia Club, <P January 25, 1917. We have edited it from the copy 


printed in School and Society, August 18, 1917. 


A new science of teaching is rapidly emerging 
from the traditionalism and the rule-of-thumb 
procedure of the past. This new pedagogy is 
characterized by the principles of scientific man- 
agement. Opinions, beliefs and faiths are rapidly 
vanishing and the arbitrament of definite objec- 
tive facts and verifiable data is taking their place. 
Every method of procedure in use in the schools 
as well as the entire content of education is under 
the necessity of justifying itself by proving that 
it has a demonstrable foundation and is capable 
of producing definite effects of value upon the 
pupils. It is natural that the presence of this 
scientific attitude should produce important read- 
justments in almost every phase of education and 
lead to reorganization in many important respects. 

This readjustment involves new conceptions of 
the educative process, the teaching of new sub- 
jects not previously in the course of study, new 
emphasis upon the administration of various 
activities, such as that of supervised study, the use 
of scientific methods of measurement of achieve- 
ment on the part of pupils, renewed stress upon 
adequate provision for the health of school chil- 
dren and similar matters. Corresponding read- 
justments in teacher-training institutions are de- 
manded by the changes which are taking place in 
the method and content of education. The new 
conditions which have arisen require the addition 
to the force of many teachers who are trained for 
the new lines of work, for the new types of 
schools and for the new methods which are being 
introduced, as an essential to the most satisfactory 
educational progress. It will be found to be some- 
what difficult to introduce new methods of teach- 
ing, new types of organization and new activities 
by persuading teachers who have been in the serv- 
ice for a decade or more to accept them, to adapt 
themselves to them and to apply them. In the 
first place such new movements and changes often 
involve new conceptions of the educative process 
with which these teachers did not become familiar 
when they received their training. To understand 
thoroughly a new method or a change in organi- 
zation would ordinarily involve reading a good 
many current magazine articles and recent mono- 
graphs, thorough study of several books, atten- 
dance at some lectures and a good deal of time 
spent in working out details in teachers’ meetings. 
Teachers are busy people. They tend to become 
conservative. It is often very difficult, therefore, 
to induce them to make the effort to understand 
thoroughly new movements in education or to be 
willing to make a sufficiently prolonged and sym- 
pathetic trial of them. 

All of this applies especially to new methods of 
teaching in which there are destined to be impor- 
tant developments as education becomes a more 
scientific process, and to administrative changes 
like that of the introduction of the junior high 
school. To make this entirely successful will 


necessitate a thorough understanding, on the part 
of teachers, of the significance of the movement 
and the fundamental principles on which it is 
based. One of the most difficult problems con- 
nected with this particular change is to get suffi- 
cient teachers who understand the spirit in which 
the new subjects in this department should be 
taught and the content appropriate for children of 
this age. 

It has often happened that those in charge of 
the administration of a state system of education 
have been convinced that certain lines of pro- 
cedure in teaching, or certain aspects of pro- 
gram-content, or certain forms of organiza- 
tion are superior to those in use in the schools. 
They have realized, however, the entire futility of 
attempting their introduction on account of the 
certain failure of teachers in their application. 

That the aim of a state normal school should be 
to train teachers for effective service in the public 
schools of the state, no one will deny. It is, then, 
primarilya school of education. 

It is impossible to consider most profitably what 
should be the desirable characteristics of institu- 
tions for the training of teachers, what should be 
the nature of the courses in such institutions, what 
methods should be employed and what kind of in- 
structors are needed, until a trained teacher has 
been defined. It is necessary, then, to ask: What 
are the characteristics of such an individual ? There 
are at least four essential qualifications of the 
trained teacher without which it is impossible to 
lay claim to being trained in the real sense of the 
term. 

The teacher* must be a person of sound scholar- 
ship within the range of his work. The teacher 
needs to have not only a broad and thorough knowl- 
edge of the subjects which he teaches but also of 
related subjects. 

The teacher needs a knowledge of the facts 
concerning the mental processes of children and 
the laws of their growth and development. Such 
knowledge as the teacher would get in a some- 
what elementary study, with the material 
judiciously chosen, of significant individual dif- 
ferences in children, the process of habit forma- 
tion, the development of original behavior through 
growth and experience, the laws of fatigue, the 
psychological characteristics of children at various 
levels of development, the laws of efficient and 
economical learning and similar topics, furnishes him 
with information for understanding child nature 
and gives him an absolutely essential basis for pro- 
fessional capacity, adaptability, growth and _ self- 
direction in teaching—qualities which constitute 
the difference between the trained teacher and the 
teacher who is guided in his work by a few rule- 
of-thumb methods, of which he has little or no real 
understanding. 

_The third essential of a trained teacher is an in- 
timate knowledge of the best methods of teaching 
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so far as they have been established up to the pres- 
ent time. Recent work in the measurement of 
results of teaching and scientific evaluation of dif- 
ferent kinds of procedure by experimental 
methods have given us facts concerning educa- 
tional processes of various kinds and have enabled 
us to determine with considerable definiteness 
what procedure is most economical and most ef- 
ficient. In the last three or four years we have 
been able to formulate new methods in accordance 
with scientific facts. Although improvements 
are sure to be made, we now have a technique of 
instruction in such subjects as reading, spelling, 
handwriting and arithmetic which can be classed 
as scientific. We have a reasonably adequate 
scientific technique of drill. We know how to 
secure adequate motivation in most subjects. A 
good deal of progress has been made in finding out 
effective ways in which to teach pupils how to 
study. The problem of effective teaching is be- 
ing brought yearly nearer and nearer to a solution 
by formulating better and better methods as infor- 
mation merges to throw light upon the nature of 
the learning process with which teaching is so 
closely connected that the two can not be easily 
separated. The time has come when the trained 
teacher must have an intimate knowledge of some 
of these things. 

The teacher needs to know a good deal about 
the best methods of school organization and man- 
agement. This subject is coming to mean more 
than learning out of a book a few maxims about 
conducting schools. A modern course in school 
organization and management in a state normal 
school should certainly include a study of such 
topics as acceleration, retardation, elimination and 
age-grade statistics; the hygiene of study; the 
educational value of play and athletics and the 
conduct of the different forms of physical educa- 
tion; the factor of fatigue in the distribution of 
subjects ; time apportionments ; the use of standard 
tests, and many other similar topics. 

There are three chief objectives which sum- 
marize what a state normal school should do for 
its graduates. These are: (1) to broaden the 
scholarship of the prospective teacher within the 
field of his specific work; (2) to develop child- 
sense, professional capacity, educational intelli- 
gence and adaptability through the study of child 
psychology, principles of elementary education, ed- 
ucational sociology, school organization and man- 
agement and similar studies; (3) to develop school 
sense and specific ability to teach effectively in the 
elementary and junior high schools, through ob- 
servation of excellent teaching in the training 
school and through actual teaching under the su- 
pervision of competent and experienced critic 
teachers. Experience indicates clearly that all 
three of these factors are necessary if the highest 
efficiency is to be attained. 

The problem now is of the future. With ed- 
ucation in a process of rapid transition no educa- 
tional institution, however worthy its past may 
have been, can continue to serve the public needs 
in a thorough and efficient manner without under- 
going readjustment in fundamental particulars. 

Just as there is a new science of teaching, so 
there should be a new type of normal-school 


course dealing with its principles. This course 
should consist of two parts. The first part should 
deal with the general principles of educational 
practice applicable to the elementary school. Here 
the students should learn how to make school 
work purposeful and significant to the children 
through adequate motivation, to which we have 
given altogether too little attention. They should 
learn the best methods of teaching pupils how to 
study. They should be made familiar with the 
principles and practice which have come into the 
schools and which are based on scientific facts. 

Everything should be related to actual situa- 
tions connected with real school work. All that 
is merely theoretical should be excluded. The 
second part of this course should deal with the 
specific pedagogy of the elementary-school sub- 
jects. Progress is taking place rapidly under the 
stress of the recent scientific evaluation and ap- 
praisal of school methods and processes, in the 
teaching of such subjects as reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, handwriting, history and geography. It 
is now demanded that the work of these subjects 
be demonstrably efficient. This has resulted in 
an almost complete rebuilding of practice in these 
subjects with the result that they represent in a 
conspicuous manner the new science of teaching. 
The aim of this course should be to put the pros- 
pective teacher into possession of a knowledge of 
the best known scientific principles in this field 
and to give him skill in application of them in 
teaching. 

The work in the training school is the most im- 
portant single factor in the training of teachers. 
The young student-teachers should have much op- 
portunity to observe high-grade teaching and 
much opportunity to practice under the close 
supervision of critic teachers. They should ob- 
serve, discuss, practice, observe again, discuss 
again and practice again, under the direction of 
critic teachers and instructors, until the ability to 
teach effectively and manage a school properly has 
been attained. After sufficient ability to teach has 
been developed the student-teachers should take 
full charge of rooms and classes as in actual 
school work. 

The force of critic teachers and the whole plan 
of practice teaching should be under the direction 
of a director of training who should organize the 
critic teachers into a force of supervisors and as- 
sign to each a group of student-teachers while he 
himself exercises a careful supervision over their 
work and organizes and directs the entire work of 
the training school. 

The further training of teachers after they have 
begun actual service in the schools is one of the 
very important problems connected with securing 
an adequate supply of properly trained teachers. 
The mere completion of a good normal-school 
course will no longer prove sufficient. Teachers 
must grow. As educational practice changes so 
must they make adjustments to the new conditions 
which are continually arising. 

Much misapprehension has arisen in recent 
years concerning the most desirable qualifications 
for teachers of education. There is no evidence 
whatever that young men or young women with 
advanced degrees in education from colleges and 
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‘ with its ultimate results. 


universities, but with little or no experience in 
teaching, are satisfactory normal-school teachers. 
Opportunities to observe the work of many such 
teachers convinces me that they fail to teach ef- 
fectively. They have little conception of what 
real schoolroom work is like. In a word, they 
have no school sense. The same thing is true of 
a considerable number of the younger men and 
women who are teaching the theory of education 
today in our colleges and universities. Lacking 
this school sense, which can be acquired only by 
a number of years of actual contact with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, they fail to give a 
type of instruction which possesses vitality and 
which is applicable to actual school conditions. 
Normal-school teachers must be school-men and 
school-women. The principalship of a state nor- 
mal school requires a practical man, who is thor- 
oughly familiar with schools, who has administra- 
tive ability, educational ability, vision and the 
capacity to supervise a faculty, maintaining at the 
same time harmonious as well as effective relations 
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with the members. Some normal-school princi- 
pals lack supervisory and educational ability in too 
large a measure. For the position of teacher of 
education or director of training in a state normal 
school, a satisfactory person is a man or a woman 
who has served for a number of years as teacher 
and principal, preferably in elementary schools, and 
who has had two years of advanced graduate work 
in,education in some good university or its full 
equivalent. He must be both a school-man with 
school sense and also a trained educator. 

Three statements will summarize the chief needs 
of state normal schools: (1) Their courses are 
in need of reorganization to meet the demands of 
the new science of teaching which is rapidly de- 
veloping. (2) Their faculties need to be made 
up more largely than at present of school-men and 
school-women who have added advanced technical 
training in education to successful experience as 
teachers. (3) They need to take positions of 
leadership in the new scientific spirit which char- 
acterizes modern education. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES DUE 


BY DR. ALBERT SHIELS 


Superintendent Los Angeles City Schools 


The war now being fought on the fields of 
Europe has no precedent in history. The hosts of 
men engaged, the vastness of treasure expended, 
the sacrifice of life create an emotion so profound 
as to forbid careful analysis of its significance for 
society as a whole or for that instrument of social 
development which we call education. 

So far as we can think dispassionately of this 
war, it is rather in terms of the concrete measures 
which the nation must take for its immediate pros- 
ecution. This has come to mean for the schools 
such activities as the enlistment of our youth, mil- 
itary drill for pupils, plans for more extended cul- 
tivation of the soil and for preservation of the food 
supply, instruction in first aid and training in pur- 
suits directly related to war. 

In these respects, both in time and volume, the 
schools of Los Angeles have been leaders. 

With the rapid development of governmental 
activities the contributions of the schools have al- 
ready been merged into that of a hundred other 
agencies. The whole nation is at work. A short 
time ago we spoke in hundreds and thousands; al- 
ready we speak in millions, in tens, in hundreds, 
in thousands of millions! 

Yet, however pressing the immediate demands, 
thinking people realize that our larger concern is 
Horrible though this 
war may be, it is but a passing phenomenon whose 
largest importance lies in the influences that will 
follow it. With these the schools are especially 
concerned. These ultimate influences are twofold 
—the Material and Spiritual. 

One direct material outcome will be a bitter in- 
dustrial competition among the nations. Because 
the destruction that has been wrought must be re- 
placed, and because the struggle for national ex- 
istence will involve the keenest rivalry, no country 


content to depend only on its natural resources or 
on its past accomplishments can hope to hold its 
place among the nations. Each will have to adapt 
itself to the new conditions. There will un- 
doubtedly be a tremendous emphasis on those 
phases of education that prepare men for the pur- 
suits of commerce and manufacture. Even under 
normal conditions these forms of education would 
have developed in their own time. The war will 
accelerate them, and the schools which under less 
pressing conditions would have worked out the 
problem slowly through compulsion of circum- 
stances, will have to bestir themselves and act 
rapidly and vigorously. 

Science will no longer function as theoretical 
knowledge. It will have to be applied to all forms 
of industry. Even art will have to be harnessed 
to utility so that its products may hold their place 
in the markets of the world. 

Because the need for applied science and for 
training in industry and in commerce is such an 
obvious thing, vocational education may be many 
times extended. In this industrial reaction the 
danger will be, not that as heretofore courses in 
industrial and commercial training may be 
neglected, but that they may be permitted to domi- 
nate the field of education. 

So long as this development is not an elusive 
one, it will be in every way valuable. The rather 
indefinite programs which American schools have 
been evolving for vocational guidance will come to 
be fairly well standardized. The nation will no 
longer be compelled to depend upon the chance 
experiences of the shop for the training of ap- 
prentices, nor upon the one-sided commercial prep- 
aration in business houses, or in so-called business 
schools. Although each community will develop 
that particular type of vocational education which 
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prepares for its own local occupations, the pro- 
gram as a whole will call for a tremendously in- 
creased investment in the establishment of shops, 
in the employment of trade experts as teachers 
and in the extension of co-operative methods in 
connection ,with business establishments. There 
will be much more careful study of foreign cus- 
toms, laws, methods of exchange, credits, 
geographical conditions and methods of transpor- 
tation, which today is lacking in the administra- 
tion of business establishments. If our country 
would hold its place in foreign trade, it is probably 
true that the number of American technical high 
schools of commerce, the best of which can today 
be counted almost on the fingers of one hand, will 
be multiplied many times. Whether students of 
education believe this or not, or whether they wel- 
come it or not, is of little moment. Such schools 
are bound to be established through the very neces- 
sities of international competition. 


Time was when public elections concerned prin- 
ciples and policies—persons were secondary. Gov- 
ernment was a political affair and only in a minor 


sense a business matter. But government today 
has taken to itself many functions other than 
those of the determination of principles and poli- 
cies. It is government that delivers our mail, that 
cleans our streets, that gives us water, that regu- 
lates our buildings. In part it controls our trans- 
portation; insures our health and cares for our 
safety. Already it tells us what we may eat and 


“what we must pay. 


The world is not yet old enough to find in a 


‘dream of universal brotherhood a substitute for 


the noble incentives that patriotism arouses. Criti- 
cal philosophers may deem that patriotism is a 
narrow thing, yet already it has led men and 
women to surrender their substance, and soon 
perhaps their lives. 

This, the sacrifice of self, is the aspect of 
patriotism which the schools will teach. 

With the passing of this war, therefore, both 
for its material progress and for its spiritual bet- 
terment, the nation will look to its schools. 

Through education the country will come into 
its own.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Our men, they are our stronghold, 
Our bastioned wall unscaled, 
Who, against Hate and Wrong, hold 
This Realm that never quailed; 
Who bear the noblest burden 
Life lays on shoulders broad, 
Asking not fame or guerdon, 
Asking not gold or laud. 


Then hail to all who gave us 
Their might of arm and soul, 
Hot and athirst to save us, 
To heal, and keep us whole; 
Whether they serve where yonder 
Far-burrowing trenches run, 
Or where the ocean thunder 
Peals with the thundering gun. 
—William Watson. 


ALLENDALE FARM’ 


BY LOUISE RADFORD WELLS 


In 1894 Edward L. Bradley, a Princeton man 
of the class of ’84, came from Philadelphia to 
Chicago and began to work on a problem which 
had been gradually laying hold of his heart, mind, 
and activities: How shall we give the homeless 
boy a chance? 

To Mr. Bradley it did not seem strange , that 
boys confined to the ill-smelling, dingy, swarming 
streets and alleys of the “river districts” of the 
cities should find little to amuse them but the 
“social” life of the cheap saloon, and mischief 
which later inevitably developed into broken laws 
with penalties attached. In the midst of this 
hodge-podge of dirt and moral disorder he rented 
a vacant store and opened a clubhouse for boys. It 
became the Mecca of the neighborhood, but as he 
daily studied the needs, temptations and _ possibili- 
ties of the boys about him, he chafed at the tran- 
sient character of the influence exerted. One sum- 
mer he gathered together a handful of boys and 
opened a camp on the shores of Cedar Lake, II- 
linois. That was really the birth of “Allendale 
Farm,” for at the close of the few months he had 
seen the solution of his problem. The “homeless” 
boy must be made a boy with a real home; the idle 


*This was written ten yearsago. It 1s every way better now with 
Mr, and Mrs. Wilson New helping Mr. Bradley in nente fashion. 


little half-formed rowdy of the streets must be 
given the activities his healthy young body craved; 
the misunderstood, badgered, beaten child of ig- 
norant or immoral parents must be yielded under- 
standing, love and wise direction; the “in- 
corrigible” son of even well-to-do parents must 
be removed to a normal, healthy environment and 
put in the way of natural life. And all must be 
taught the meaning of responsibility and the pur- 
pose of law. A lease was taken of forty acres of 
land on the site of the summer camp and Mr. 
Bradley and an adopted “family” of only eight 
boys started in on their new life. In a cheaply 
constructed “summer cottage” they wintered as 
well as summered, and the new departure worked 
itself out into a well-formulated plan. 

The one ramshacklety cottage has grown to 
many comfortable buildings, including an im- 
mense barn for the horses, donkeys and the half 
a dozen cows; the lease has become an owner- 
ship; the forty acres have expanded and yield 
vegetables for the year ’round, feed for the horses 
and the cows, and the pigs and the chickens; the 
eight boys of 1895 have been out in the world 
many years and their places are now filled by 
other boys who need and want “a chance,” and 
who have come to Allendale Farm through the 
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interest of some individual, by way of the various 
charitable organizations of Chicago, or from the 
Juvenile Court, where they have been sent because 
of small misdemeanors or the neglect of parents. 

This whole achievement has been made possible 
through the pertinacity and sacrifice of Mr. Brad- 
ley, who from the beginning has seen the little 
community that should be, and has worked 
steadily toward his vision. Giving of his time, 
strength and money, he has found others willing 
to aid, and it is through the financial assistance of 
such friends of the movement that Allendale 
Farm has grown to its present proportions. These 
friends have formed the “Allendale Association,” 
a duly incorporated body, and each year seek to 
raise the expenses of the Farm through private 
subscriptions. Many others of smaller purses or 
less leisure aid the good cause by becoming “As- 
sociate Members” and paying a yearly member- 
ship fee of $10 toward the making of a man. 

Allendale Farm is as far as possible removed 
from an “institution” or institutional methods. 
The family is divided up into smaller families of 
say eight or ten, and each has its own cheery little 
cottage home with a real “cottage mother.” And 
the boys do their own housekeeping—except the 
cooking, which is cared for in the big community 
kitchen, with a competent cook in charge. 

It is a charming place. All about the west shore 
of Cedar Lake cluster the cosy Allendale cottages 
in their leafy setting; in the background stands 
“The Virginia,” most imposing of all, in which is 
situated the schoolroom, the chapel and the com- 
munity kitchen, in addition to sleeping quarters 
and the other conveniences of the smaller cot- 
tages; and near at hand, some thirty feet back of 
the rustic bell-tower, which rears its head in the 
midst of encircling trees, is the “Administration 
Building.” 

Let us drop in to one cottage. Set up on the 
tree-clad slope, fronting the sunlit lake, its broad, 
roomy, roofed veranda, amply screened in from 
winged pests, invites us to the view. About the 
veranda are scattered comfortable Morris chairs, 
rockers, and other more angular invitations to 
rest. To be sure, all show the marks of clamber- 
ing boyish feet, and the cushions speak volubly of 
use; but that’s one of the charms. When one 
turns to gaze between the trees, beyond the flank- 
ing tangle of flowers and the shady rustic seat, out 
across the water, it is doubly beautiful because one 
knows it has been shared by many a weary, wan- 
dering child of neglect and has gently blotted the 
memory of city pavements and city misery from 
his mind. 

Inside is a great, beautiful, sunlit room; toward 
the lake and the veranda, French windows of 
leaded glass, curtained in spotless white; on the 
north and south walls other long white-curtained 
windows, and smaller shelved ones high in the 
walls, with bits of greenery and a vase or two on 
the deep sills; to the right an immense fireplace, 
no mantel, no modern “decorations,” but a digni- 
fied brick fireplace of generous breadth and 
height and depth; pictures on the walls; jars of 
ferns on tabourets here and there; a sinewy tow- 
ering rubber plant in the corner; along two walls 
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case after case of books, all labeled and num- 
bered; in the centre of the room a long, heavy 
Colonial table, and grouped all about deep arm 
chairs, with bronze leather cushions, rockers of 
generous embrace and straight-backed Colonial 
chairs drawn up to the table beside an open maga- 
zine here or there. Bare floors, crude walls, 
natural beams overhead—but, for all that, a de- 
lightful interior. And just ahead the stairs wind 
up from the broad passage which connects the liv- 
ing room with the dining room beyond. Shall we 
follow the baluster rail and see where it leads us? 

Little white iron beds with white pillows and 
white spreads, white Swiss curtains at the ample 
windows which look out on green trees or blue 
water ; here is “Cap’s” office ; here is Mrs. Bradley’s 
room; here is a guest chamber for lucky way- 
farers from town. There is no discrimination in 
furnishings. 

The best testimony to the naturalness, the 


_ home-iness of the life at Allendale Farm is that 


the boys aren’t angels. They’re warm-hearted, 
lovable, active, intelligent boys, with just as many 
naughty streaks as your boy—or your’s—which 
fortunately find a natural expression. 

In each cottage is a cosy family with a “mother” 
to run to; a young mother who can _ stop the 
toothache, mend that tear in one’s trousers, tie up 
a cut finger, read out loud in the morning story- 
hour on the cottage porch, join in all the fun, set- 
tle the disputes, and, in short, be all things to all 
boys. 

Of course one doesn’t let mother do the work. 
Each morning and evening the briefest of ser- 
vices is held in the outdoor “chapel,” a green open 
rectangle, railed in with rustic logs vine-hung, a 
heaped stone altar at one end, a reading desk for 
“Cap,” and single rows of benches along the sides 
and rear, made by the boys themselves. 

While certain boys are sent to report to Mrs. 
Bradley, to “Miss Mildred,” to “A’nt Kate,” to 
Mrs. Hanchett, the larger boys are assigned to 
“the farmer,” there to assist in plowing, weeding, 
sowing, feeding the pigs, milking the cows, or 
whatever the work of the season may demand. 
Other boys go to Mr. Rogers in the laundry to 
take care of the daily laundry work; others to 
the cook, there to help prepare vegetables for din- 
ner and do whatever else is needed; others join 
the Pick-up Squad under a small policeman, their 
business being to see that the grounds are speck- 
less and spotless. 

Each boy is credited on the books of the com- 
monwealth with wages of $3 per week for his 
work, and charged $2.50, his share (?) of the 
home expenses. This leaves a balance to his 
credit of 50 cents a week, which remains until at 
sixteen or later he leaves the Home finally to go 
out into the world, when it is turned over to him 
as a nest-egg. Like the citizens of the larger 
world, he has laws to obey, and violation of them 
entails penalties which take the form of fines. 

I have not told you of my rambles about the 
farm, escorted by a chattering guard of honor; 
of the barn, and the big runway strewn with piles 
of hay, which I climbed with a fair degree of 
credit ; of the haymow, the almost respectable pigs, 
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the chicken run, the pigeons, the beehives, into 
which, with many assurances of my safety if I 
“just minded,” I was invited to look when the 
covers were raised for my edification; nor have I 
told you of Mary the goat, or Isaac the ram, who, 
with his fleece sweeping the ground and the chain 
across his brow beneath the convoluted horns, 
looks exactly like a scriptural High Priest; of the 


401 


four collies, of “Cotton Dolly” and the other in- 
numerable cats and kittens; of the two pet crows, 
of the rowboats and the sailboat, and the diving 
raft, and the springboard, and the flagstaff; of the 
schoolroom, which soon will be occupied morn- 
ing and afternoon; of the apple orchard, of the 
curiously contorted tree that “the Indians bent to 
mark a camp.”—New Thought, October, 1906. 
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PRESIDENT’S APPEAL 


The White House, Washington. 
To School Officers :— 

The war is bringing to the minds of our people 
a new appreciation of the problems of national 
life and a deeper understanding of the meaning 
and aims of democracy. Matters which hereto- 
fore have seemed commonplace and trivial are 
seen in a truer light. The urgent demand for the 
production and proper distribution of food and 
other national resources has made us aware of the 
close dependence of individual on individual and 
nation on nation. The effort to keep up social 
and industrial organizations in spite of the with- 
drawal of men for the army has revealed the ex- 
tent to which modern life has become complex and 
specialized. 

These and other lessons of the war must be 
learned quickly if we are intelligently and success- 
fully to defend our institutions. When the war 
is over we must apply the wisdom which we have 
acquired in purging and ennobling the life of the 
world. 

In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view 


of human possibilities the common school must . 


have a large part. I urge that teachers and other 


school officers increase materially the time and at- 
tention devoted to instruction bearing directly on 
the problems of community and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of 
American public education or of existing prac- 
tices. Nor is it a plea for a temporary enlarge- 
ment of the school program appropriate merely to 
the period of the war. It is a plea for a realiza- 
tion in public education of the new emphasis 
which the war has given to the ideals of democracy 
and to the broader conceptions of national life. 

In order that there may be definite material at 
hand with which the schools may at once expand 
their teaching I have asked Mr. Hoover and Com- 
missioner Claxton to organize the proper agencies 
for the preparation and distribution of suitable 
lessons for the elementary grades and for the high 
school classes. Lessons thus suggested will serve 
the double purpose of illustrating in a concrete 
way what can be undertaken in the schools and of 
stimulating teachers in all parts of the country to 
formulate new and appropriate materials drawn 
directly from the communities in which they live. 

Sincerely yours, 
Woodrow Wilson. 


SOME BOGIES OF EDUCATION 


BY JOHN D. BARRY 


When William Dean Howells was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly he lived in Cambridge. 
Naturally, he was thrown into association with the 
college people. One day, while walking through the 
college grounds with James Russell Lowell, he 
expressed regret that he had not gone to college 
Lowell said he believed the regret was unneces- 
sary. If Howells had gone to college, he ex- 
plained, he might have lost his originality, his 
fresh outlook on life. He might have been made 
academic, imitative. 

I imagine that the conversation gave Howells 
some comfort. 

At any rate, Howells is a fine example of the 
man who, without going to college, may become 
one of the most highly educated and most broadly 
cultivated men in the world. 

Colleges are not the only avenue to education. 


With some people they may not be the best avenue. 
There are many other avenues. Best of all is the 
avenue of life. 

And the best that a college education can do is 
to prepare a man to take full advantage of the 
education provided in the avenue of life. 

Some people do not need this preparation. They 
are often those who lament that they have not 
gone to college. 

I have known men to be ruined for life by going 
to college. And among them I don’t include those 
weak boys who fall into vicious habits. I include 
that most remarkable class of human beings, those 
who become infected with intellectual pride, whose 
minds are closed to the education provided by life. 

There are many such. One sees them on all 
sides. Usually they are finely dressed. They 
live in a world of sham created by their own 
prejudices. 

I once heard a conversation between two 
thoughtful seniors in a great college. They were 
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talking about what the college had done for them, 
and asking if they could conscientiously consider 
themselves educated men. 

They frankly decided that they could not con- 
sider themselves educated men. They were clever 
enough to recognize what all college men of 
mature years must recognize, that college is the 
primary school of life. 

Those college men who accept college as what, 
in the language of young girls’ seminaries, is 
called “a finishing school,” can never claim to be 
educated at all. 

And yet, I know college men, well advanced in 
life, who remain, intellectually speaking, at the 
very point where they were on the day of gradu- 
ation. 

And I know other men who have never seen the 
inside of a college and yet, in the true sense of 
the word, are far better educated than most of the 
college men in the world.—Chicago Herald. 


Cory 


THE GARY PLAN OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 


BY HARRY WEBB FARRINGTON 


The plan is not a fad, but is the expression of 
deep and long thought-out motives brought into 
action by the request of local pastors for them to 
teach church loyalty and receive credit for the 
study of the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

Pupils are permitted to go to church upon re- 
quest of parents. 

Instruction is in church property and by 
teachers employed by the church. 

There is no compulsion upon attendance on the 
part of the teachers. The responsibility re:ts up- 
on the home. 

Only such absences are reported back to the 
school where there is suspicion of truancy. The 
schedule is arranged so as to take the children 
coming from, or going to school. 

Apart from the local pastors, five denomina- 
tional boards, at their own expense, sent directors 
of education to organize and develop the work. 
All of the denominations have given week-day in- 
struction, from one to five days a week, one hour 
each day. They have had various types of sched- 
ules, and various grouping of the grades. They 
have had various curricula as the basis of their 
studies. Apart from the interdenominational 
work at the Neighborhood House, there has been 
no relation established among the various 
churches. There has been no supervision of the 
church work by the public schools. 

The children will attend. In my own Metho- 
dist school the first year the attendance was from 
90 to 94 per cent. of the enrollment. Tardiness 
was the exception. The first year the hours were 
taken from auditorium and application periods, 
while this year it is from play, where competition 
is greater, and yet the attendance has been a little 
higher. 

Aside from a list of memory work much greater 
than the best of the Sunday school and the oral 
reaction by story form of the work of the lower 
grades, the fifth to the eighth grades were sub- 
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ject to a most severe and comprehensive exami- 
nation in church history and life and Bible study. 
The results were amazing and gratifying, much 
of it being equal to the best high school work and 
some really good college examinations of the dav. 

The parents are likely to be skeptical and indif- 
ferent, and the pastors will be easily discouraged 
unless the pastor is enthusiastic in seeing the plan 
as a new hope for his church, and the parents as 
a more efficient means of training the children for 
the work of the world and the work in the church. 

Every school in trying to fit its pupils for this 
modern world, and ever keeping in mind the moral, 
which is the highest aim of education, must sooner 
or later face the task which Mr. Wirt faced, and 
from observation and correspondence, and knowl- 
edge of the situation elsewhere, the main lines of 
the Wirt system must be accepted—The Advance. 


TRAINING STEERS TO THE YOKE 


[Boston Transcript.] 


Down on the river meadow below the house 
where we have been holidaying, a curious piece of 
symbolism, an allegory of human life, has been 
enacting by a couple of beasts. The thing has 
been going on for three or four weeks. It is only 
this—a couple of two-year-old red steers have been 
yoked together and turned out on the meadow to 
graze. It is a part of the process of the training 
of these young cattle to be oxen. They are being 
broken in the yoke, and accustomed to “going to- 
gether.” And here is where the symbolism of the 
process comes in. You would understand it all 
at once if you had observed the movements of 
these steers from the start. At first they did not 
move or think together at all. One steer pulled 
one way and the other pulled the other, but there 
was the yoke, holding both necks in its firm grasp, 
the strong beam over their necks forcing the 
steers to stay and to move together. 

It was tragical at first. The steers tried to stand 
with their heads together. No go—they must 
stand side by side. One tried to lie down while 
the other stood up. Impossible; the yoke dragged 
on the recumbent animal’s neck so hard that he 
had to get up. One had an impulse to lie down 
in the shade when the other wanted to graze. 
Madness—they were yoked together, and a differ- 
ence of impulses meant that neither one grazed 
and neither one rested. The only peace for those 
two steers lay in the impulse in common. 

After a while it was possible to see the begin- 
nings of an entente between the steers, and it was 
reached through the medium of a common hunger. 
The meadow had been hayed over, and the second 
crop of grass had sprung up luxuriantly. That 
meant that the grazing was very good—clover, 
and young herd’s grass, and red-top. It was alla 
carpet of delicious feed, more than ankle-high to 
the steers. Of course they were eager to get it 
and as they reached for it, little by little they at- 
tained to the discovery that if they walked along 
contentedly side by side, and both cropped the 
grass in front of them in the same way, they were 
able to get a great deal more of it than if they 
pulled and hauled contrariwise. So they began 
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to move and act together. Difficulties arose when 
one reached the point of repletion before the other 
and had a resulting impulse to go and lie down in 
the shade and ruminate, and think about it. But 
the nearer they came to grazing exactly together, 
the more likely it became that they would reach 
the point of repletion at the same time, and would 
consequently have a practically simultaneous im- 
pulse to go and lie down. 

At all events, little by little they got the machin- 
ery of their impulses to working together. After 
two weeks of the yoke, the steers no longer pulled 
away from each other. Now, after three or four 
weeks, you will see them moving together quietly, 
drifting by a completely common impulse from 
one side of the field to the other, lying down to- 
gether, getting up together, One might say that 
they switch their tails at the flies together. So much 
of their business of being oxen they have learned 
—and learned it through their stomachs. By this 
habit of common movement, their training as 
draught animals will be greatly furthered. Ac- 


customed to move together in the field, they will 
easily learn to pull together, to start and stop to- 
gether, to pull backward together, to “whoa-hush” 
and “whoa-haw” together. 

It is habit that makes the united twofold exis- 
tence—two organisms with but a single direction 
—completely successful at last. Habit, ana the 
realization that the yoke is there to stay. By and 
by habit replaces the yoke. In the case of well- 
trained oxen, the yoke is no longer necessary as a 
bond of union—only as a means of drawing the 
load. They move together, by habit. Take the 
yoke off the necks of two old oxen and turn them 
out in the pasture. They will remain close to- 
gether, often grazing side by side. You will see 
them at the trough drinking together, and lying 
under a tree together chewing the cud. The bur- 
dens of their life are divided between them. Noth- 
ing is insupportably hard for them. A great part 
of their life is passed in immeasurable content- 
ment. What a wretched ox it would be that would 
have to work alone! 


~~~ 


To regard peace as an end in itself and as something to be achieved at all hazards, is in ef- 
fect to labor for the indefinite continuance of war.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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THE UNNECESSARY DUST OF SCHOOL- 
ROOMS 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Dust and insects—flies, fleas, and mosquitoes— 
are responsible for the spread of many of the 
most deadly infectious diseases. Dust has been 
found to communicate poliomyelitis; the fleas 
parasitic on rats and squirrels spread the bubonic 
plague; mosquito species communicate yellow 
fever and virulent malarial fevers; flies infect 
human beings with anthrax, typhoid fever, and 
sleeping sickness. Humanity is learning to guard 
itself against mosquitoes, flies, and fleas, and also 
against animals that are carriers of infected in- 
sects. Humanity, however, has not yet awakened 
to the fact that dust which is infected may be 
quite as deadly as the insects named. The in- 
sects, per se, are harmless if they are not infected. 
Unfortunately, one whose skin is pierced by an in- 
sect cannot be sure that the insect is harmless; 
and one cannot be sure that dust-laden air drawn 
into the lungs is free from that which produces 
disease. Even the dust which, mixed with perspi- 
ration, forms a thin plaster upon the skin, has 
been known to produce infection. 

School buildings probably accumulate more dust 
than any other class of buildings. Dust is not 
only brought into them from external sources, but 
dust is created within them. Moreover, the con- 
stant tramping of feet tends to keep constantly in 
the air dust that otherwise would gradually settle. 
Uprising or flying dust is disseminated partly by 
air currents and partly by electrification. The 
movement of the body, when pupils are marching 
into a room, or through the corridors, will raise not 
a little dust from the floors. The tramping of 


many feet sends it upward; the scuffing of dry 
shoe soles on dry boards electrifies the dust and 
keeps it in the air until its electricity is dis- 
charged. Fine dust projected into the air does not 
settle quickly unless the air is very moist; if elec- 
trified it may remain floating in the air for hours. 
The dust content of moist air does not retain its 
charge of electricity. 

The dust that is created within the classrooms 
consists mainly of crayon substance from the 
blackboards. The prevention of this has long oc- 
cupied the attention of sanitary engineers and the 


discussion of the problem is not necessary here. 


Suffice it to say that, with intelligent care, the 
presence of crayon dust may be overcome. 

The heating plant also yields a considerable 
amount of very fine dust. This consists mainly of 
anhydrous alkaline oxides, clay, and unconsumed 
carbon compounds. It is not necessary to discuss 
the effects of such dust particles when they are 
drawn into the lungs; the discussion belongs to 
medical science and not to meteorology. 

A third source of dust is the body of the pupil. 
In examining dust particles collected in school- 
rooms, one sort defied detection for some months. 
It proved, however, to be epidermis, or “scarf skin” 
—not very much of it, but enough to concentrate 
the attention in many microscopic analyses. The 
fine dust, finer than flour, which collects on mat- 
tresses consists almost wholly of epidermis. The 
prevention of dust of this character is practically 
impossible. The discussion of the possible dan- 
gers arising from the presence of such dust is the 
business of the physician. 

The dust that is brought into the school build- 
ing from the outside comes majnly from a single 
source—unsodded ground. It is brought into the 
building in various ways, however, 
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The wind picks up the dust from loose, un- 
sodded ground—playgrounds, fields, and streets. 
In cities and villages the streets are the chief 
reservoir of wind-blown dust. A breeze having 
twice a given velocity will pick up and carry sixty- 
four times as much loose material ; or it will carry 
particles nearly sixty-four times as great. The 
actual value differs but little from the theoretical 
value. Particles of wind-blown dust are carried 
through the crevices of windows, doors, and roofs. 
The finer dust readily penetrates crevices through 
which rain and snow will not pass under wind 
pressure. 

The wind-blown dust consists mainly of earthy 
matter and organic matter. The greater part of 
the organic matter is horse dung. In the fall 
finely-ground leaf-dust forms a considerable part. 
The horse dung content of wind-blown dust is the 
lightest part of it and is the most widely dis- 
tributed. It is rarely absent in the dust that en- 
ters buildings of every sort, and pretty nearly 
every article of uncartoned food purveyed in open 
provision stores is plentifully sprinkled with it. 
An examination of the dust of schoolrooms rarely 
fails to reveal it. 


The intake ducts of buildings which are mechan- 


ically ventilated are passage ways through which 
a great deal of dust is carried. The prevention is 
simple and easy. Screens of cheesecloth between 
the vent and the tempering coils will separate most 


of the dust from the air; the humidification of | 


the air will precipitate most of the remaining par- 
ticles. It is well to note the fact that the dust 
within the ducts becomes highly electrified unless 
moistened. 

Most of the dust that gets into a building is 
“tracked” in. If one walks a few rods on an un- 
washed sidewalk and steps on a piece of black 
cloth, the imprint of the shoe is left in dust on 
the cloth. A microscope counter with a one-half 
inch objective shows anywhere from one thousand 
to five thousand dust -particles adhering to each 
square inch of surface. Just about as many ad- 
here to the floor of the corridor as one enters the 
building. In the course of the day the tracking 
of many feet distributes it pretty well over the 
building, and this takes place day in and day out. 

The tracking of dust into a building cannot be 
prevented, but the amount of dust tracked into the 
building can be kept to a minimum. A_ washed 
concrete or flagstone walk has but very little dust 
to be tracked into the building. Sweeping a con- 
crete or flagstone walk helps matters a little, but 
not very much; the broom will not remove the 
finest dust. A twelve-foot strip of rubber matting 
helps very materially provided that the matting 
be cleaned twice a day—or oftener. 

Dust cannot be kept out of a building, no mat- 
ter how great the degree of cleanliness. The next 
best plan is a method of taking care of it, so that 
it may be kept out of the air. The dust that is 
tracked into a room may be kept on the floor, and 
all flying dust that falls to the floor may be kept 
there. 

Oiled dust cannot be easily electrified, and if 
projected into the air it will quickly settle. Ojil- 
ing the floor therefore is a most excellent method 
whereby the flying of dust may be prevented. But 
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the oiling must be done with intelligence. The oil 
may be applied with a “slusher” during the sum- 
mer vacation and, if properly applied, one slushing 
will suffice for a year, corridor floors possibly ex- 
cepted. Whenever bare spots occur they should 
be rubbed over with a felt rubber,—not with a 
slusher. 

A floor should be cleaned before oiling and the 
black spots, which are incrusted dirt, should be 
removed with a scraper. An old floor whose sur- 
face has become furred because of continued 
sprinkling with water should be scraped and the 
surface made clean and smooth. 

A comb-grained pine, properly treated with oil, 
in time takes the lustre and color of mahogany. A 
maple floor does not take oil well unless first filled 
and then shellacked or finished with floor var- 
nish. A floor brush and not an ordinary broom 
should be used in keeping a well-finished floor 
clean. With such precautions, the flying dust in 
a classroom is hardly discernible. 

It is quite true that dust in the air of a room 
may be projected to the floor by opposite electrifi- 
cation. Such a method is a very interesting scien- 
tific experiment; but it is impractical as a method 
and wholly unnecessary. The problem is not to 
get the dust out of the air; it is to prevent it from 
getting into the air of the classroom. Most of the 
dust is driven from the floor into the air. The 
problem of keeping it on the floor, and out of the 
air, is easily solved by intelligent oiling. 
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MOVING PICTURES IN SCHOOLS 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


The moving picture is being installed very gen- 
erally in our new high schools and many of our 
new grammar schools throughout the country. The 
moving picture is the solution of the problem of 
attendance at the social centre, and it may in the 
future be the solution of many of our other social 
problems as well. The moving picture as found 
in the commercial theatre presents mostly drama- 
tized dime novels. The seriousness of the moral 
risk through moving pictures has been generally 
realized, and boards of censors have been estab- 
lished in many states and cities, despite the fact 
that there is also a National Board of Censors. 
However, the seriousness of the moving picture 
as a means of giving a distorted and false idea of 
life has not been generally realized. At the pres- 
ent time the moving picture is almost comparable 
with the public schools as a means of education, 
as it is estimated that there are in attendance some 
seven millions people during nearly three hundred 
days in every year, whereas the public school 
reaches some fourteen millions for one hundred 
and fifty days. It must be realized, too, that the 
impressions that are made through the moving 
picture are much more lasting than the impres- 
sions derived through the printed page, and the 
moving picture is constantly undoing the work of 
the school. 

Even the better grade films are giving false con- 
ceptions of history, geography, literature, and life 
itself. It is quite time that moving pictures came 
to be recognized as an educational influence and 
came under the regulation, or better, the direction 
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of educational authorities. It seems to me that of California have now established exchanges of 
the moving picture business should be a national educational moving pictures and are sending these 
monopoly, and that films should be produced un- to schools and institutions within the state which 
der the direction of a special commission of the desire and are willing to pay for films of this 
state universities, state educational departments, character. An educational exchange has recently 
or any other approved educational institutions. been established also by the high schools and 
The great difficulty which all schools encounter churches in the city of Pasadena. Mr. Edison is 
which are now trying to give moving picture en- preparing for his own kinetescope a series of 
tertainments at the schools is that it is almost im- films which cover all the school subjects. — 
possible to get films that are suitable. The mov- Perhaps there would be no one way in which 
ing picture is indicated as a suitable government 4 philanthropist might do more for ithe public 
monopoly both by the fact that films at present than by endowing a Universal City” or some 
are very unsuitable and that they are unduly other sort of an institution which should have on 
costly. There has been no other business in the  1ts_ staff capable professors to represent all our 
country, probably, that has returned so large an chief intellectual and social interests, that might 
interest on the investment as has the moving pic- prepare and furnish at reasonable rates films for 
ture business. We should not allow a man to the use of schools and churches. 
teach history in our schools or colleges who is en- Whether any of these forms of improvement 
tirely ignorant of it, and it seems to me that the which have been suggested work themselves out 
teaching of the moving picture is on much the in practice, it is certain that the moving picture is 
same plan as that of the classroom, and that the coming more and more into the social centre and 
public is primarily interested in getting a better into the public school, and that through the in- 
product both for the sake of its morals, its habits, vestigations of our state department of education 
and its education. or through other sources we are to have better 
The University of Wisconsin and the University films to supply the educational and social demand. 
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CODE OF MORALS AND MANNERS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SOUTHINGTON, CONN. 


I. Truthfulness. 
What is truth? 
Why tell the truth? 
Honesty, truthfulness, honor, trustworthiness 
unwatched. “Character is the diamond that scratches every 
Find ways to impress the fundamental impor- other stone.”—Bartol. 
tance of honesty and sincerity. Keeping III. Kindness. 
word, keeping engagements, readiness to own (a) To playmates— ee 
a fault, scorning pretense. Make inside as helping in daily duties; 
good as outside. no tale-bearing; 
The story method. sharing games; 
Teachers tell stories to pupils. sharing candy, etc. 
Pupils tell stories to the class. (b) To animals— 
Tell and discuss stories such as the story of the gentleness ; 
shepherd boy who called “Wolf! Wolf!” proper care; , 
Also have pupils learn noted sayings and prov- avoid hurting or frightening. 
erbs such as:— (c) Good manners. 
“God and nature are absolutely sincere.” 1. Home— 
“A liar is not believed, even when he speaks 


“Character must stand behind and back up 
everything—the sermon, the poem, the pic- 
ture, the play. None of them is worth a 
straw without it.”—Holland. 


interrupting ; 

the truth.” best seat; ' 

“There is no fear for any child who is frank “Please,” “I thank you"; 4 
with his mother.” sulking ; 


“Great is truth and mighty above all things.”— passing behind. 


Bible. 2. School— 
“Truth never perishes.”—Seneca. “Good morning”; 


II. Character. staring at visitors, etc. 
Study the sayings and the biographies of the 3. Street— 
world’s great men of sterling character. blocking the way, 
“Character is power—is influence; it makes raising the cap, etc. 


friends, creates funds, draws patronage and 4. Cars— 

support, and opens a sure and easy way to best seat; 

wealth, honor and happiness.”—J. Howe. giving up seat, etc. 
“When all have done their utmost, surely he 5. Church— 


hath given the best who gives a character 
erect and constant.”—Lowell. 
“I’m called away by particular business, but I 
leave my character behind me.”—Sheridan. 
“As there is nothing in the world great but 


on time; 
whispering; staring; 
sitting quietly; 
wraps before close. 


man, there is nothing truly great in man but <4) 


character."—W. M. Evarts. Continued on page 410. 
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A VICTORIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Professor J. H. Holst, now of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Bozeman, Montana, is one of 
the best demonstrations we know of a man’s giv- 
ing himself more than state-wide recognition by in- 
tensified service in a small community. — 

Was it Emerson who said, if a man in the most 
secluded nook of a forest would make the best 
mousetrap in the world there would be a path to 
his door by those who would do him honor? 

Victor is a little place in the Bitter Root Valley, 
Montana. It has never had more than 150 popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Holst went there nine years ago this Sep- 
tember. The school enrollment was 137, or nearly 
equal to the entire population of the village. Of 
course the district lines were much larger than the 
village boundaries. 

Mr. Holst had two assistants in 1908. One 
teacher was added annually until there were nine 
in the corps. 

The minimum salary for a teacher in 1908 was 
$45, but in six years it was $75. 

Agriculture was scientifically and sanely taught. 

A Parent-Teachers’ Association of great social, 
civic and educational value was organized. 

A wide-awake District Teachers’ Association of 
the teachers of the Bitter Root Valley was formed. 
School and home gardening became an important 
feature of the community. 

The first school savings bank in Montana was 
started at Victor the second year Mr. Holst was 
there. The deposits were in excess of $2,000 and 
Mr. Holst was the adviser-in-general of the in- 
vestments and expenses of the children, and in- 
directly of some parents. 

He organized the first County Interscholastic 
League in Montana as early as 1910. In the win- 
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ter there were debating and literary contests and 
in the season basket ball and baseball. 

At the annual county “meet” in Victor there 
were contests in athletics, in spelling, in declama- 
tion, and in essay writing. 

Twice in six years pupils from this rural county 
won the state championship in declamation. 

His school district bore all the expenses of more 
than 150 contestants each year. It was the great 
event of the valley. Sunday athletic contests were 
eliminated and Saturday became the gala day of 
the week. The Young People’s Society, which 
he helped to organize in Victor, had a hundred 
active, ardent champions of righteousness. 

As early as 1909 Mr. Holst had organized super- 
vised play with the slogan: “A game for every 
child and every child in a game.” 

After 1911 there was school credit for home 
work to the great benefit of the children both at 
home and at school. 

After 1910 there was an annual Flower Festi- 
val, adding greatly to the attractiveness of the 
village and valley. As early as 1909 a high school 
course was added, and in two years it was ac- 
credited by the State University as a sehool with 
first-class four-years work. In the winter there 
were Opportunity Courses for older boys. 

In 1910 the Victor district bonded itself to the 
legal limit for an excellent schoolhouse with only 
one dissenting vote. 

The school library was established and reached 
800 volumes. In 1912 Mr. Holst achieved the dis- 
tinction of having five school districts unite in the 
first consolidated school in Montana. Six wagons 
brought 125 pupils to the new school. 

For four years every graduate from the eighth 
grade entered the high school. The school atten- 
dance was 325. 

When the Agricultural College elected him to a 
position in the faculty in 1913 the school district 
voted to make his salary equal to any that the state 
would pay. 

The banquet to Mr. and Mrs. Holst with the 
gifts of a gold watch for him and of a silver ser- 
vice for Mrs. Holst was an event never to be for- 
gotten in the Bitter Root country. More than 400 
were seated at the tables. 

Professor J. H. Holst not only made Victor 
famous for Victor, but famous for more first 


things in progressive education than any other city 
in the state. 


GRAMMATICAL DISCUSSION VERSUS 
DOGMATISM* 


This is a most unusual book. Nothing pub- 
lished in America is in the same class. Where 
there is room for divergence of opinion or of prac- 
tice the authors resist all temptation to dogmatize 
and frankly discuss the question at issue. 

They have endeavored to bring a knowledge of 
comparative grammar and of the historical gram- 
mar of English to bear upon the phenomena of the 
language as it is. They realize that descriptive gram- 


English Grammar, Descriptive and Historical,” By T. G. Tucker, 

ew York: G. P. nam’s . Cam » E d: 

Press. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 
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mar, unassisted by the comparative and the his- 
torical, generally becomes a dry, over-classified, 
and over-detailed series of statements, which are 
often entirely without warrant. Historical gram- 
mar is apt to deal with a multitude of small de- 
tails which are of little consequence for an un- 
derstanding of present-day English. 

Parsing by rule of thumb is not a particularly in- 
tellectual process, and they have sought to place 
the parsing of words on a reasoned basis by dis- 
cussing the parts of speech with some fullness, but 
in simple language. They recognize that there 
are certain difficulties inherent in Modern Eng- 
lish, and to these they pay special attention. 

We have never seen a book on English that is 
as sane, as thrilling with common sense as is this 
book. “Educated English omits relative pro- 
nouns and ends sentences with prepositions, so 
that such usage is not ‘bad English,’ but it is not 
the best ‘literary form’ of English.” 

“Literary form” suggests a deliberate and for- 
mal preparedness. In reading the comprehension 
is not assisted by the inflections of the voice, so 
that written style needs to employ precise devices 
of order and fullness of expression to serve the 
purpose of spoken inflection. 

For “good English” we ask how educated peo- 
ple speak; for “literary style” we ask how they 
write. In neither case are we to consider an 
elect few, but a convincing majority of educated 
persons. 

It is good spoken English to say: “It is the best 
of two,” but it is not good written English. 

“Though I say it that shouldn’t” is good spoken 
English, but in writing one is expected to write 
“who.” 

“Why do you not speak the truth like I do” is 
bad English even in speech, because few if any 
educated persons say it. 

“I hope to fully achieve my object” is good 
spoken English, and is fairly good literary form. 
There is no “locical” position of the adverb, and 
well educated persons split the infinitive when it 
is a smoother expression. 

No one is to be heeded who makes a shibboleth 
of any pet grammatical usage. No writer of good 
English putters over little things in general usage. 

The special mission of the study of grammar 
is the teaching of habits of watchfulness and pre- 
cision. 

The aim of the best writing, and of the higher 
forms of speaking, is to give expression to our 
thoughts in the simplest, clearest, and most effec- 
tive way. We need to study how our language will 
affect our hearers and our teaders. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERI- 
MENTS 


With the coming of “Psychological Tests—A 
Bibliography” compiled by Helen Boardman, our 
appreciation of the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments (70 Fifth avenue, New York) is intensified. 
We have previously referred to “Playthings” and 
“Study of Animal Families in School.” Since then 
the Bureau has issued “Experimental Schools— 
The Play School” (Bulletin Number 3), “Experi- 
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mental Schools” (Number 4) and “Experimental 
Schools” (Number 5). Each is brilliantly writ- 
ten and may be had for a dime. 

Number 3—“The Play School”—has only 

twelve pages in the text, but the philosophy, the 
demonstration, the inspiration of it has more edu- 
cational vitality than we are able to find in some 
books of hundreds of pages. There are para- 
graphs in these twelve pages that have the poten- 
tiality of fifty pages in some books. There are 
sentences that have more educative inspiration 
than whole chapters sometimes have. 
_ “‘The Play School’ has found that the children’s 
impulse to play is real and continuous enough to 
sustain day-long, spontaneous, purposeful activity 
in school, but it is something also easily destroyed 
by lack of a fostering environment.” 

“In dealing with children we may congratulate 
ourselves that no young child can carry out imita- 
tive processes to any extent. He may get his im- 
pulse through desire to do just what some other 
child has done, but he is protected from carrying it 
out by lack of training. He diverges and in 
doing so comes as near creation as it is possible to 
do. This divergence tends to become a habit, and 
if the child is left to his own devices or encouraged 
to pursue his efforts as an individual instead of 
being forced into group activity, I believe he will 
go through life with a tendency to anticipate, plan, 
imagine, initiate or whatever one may choose to 
call this quality.” 

“There can be no developed individual without 
a constructive group sense, and there can be no 
developed society that is not integrated and com- 
posed of individuals each functionizing fully and 
completely.” 

The “Psychological Tests—A Bibliography” con- 
tains 450 titles, each skilfully annotated so that 
one knows where to go for what he needs without 
frittering away his time in wild-geese chasing 
through libraries. Conservation of human energy 
has never, to our knowledge, been as well ex- 
emplified in education as here. It costs twenty- 
five cents, but is worth its weight in gold if one’s 
time has any appreciable value. 

If one is near New York he can find most of 
these books in the library of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments, for one of the significant 
features of this Bureau is to provide an educa- 


tional library with all vital things and the least pos- 
sible waste material. 


A WORLD IN FERMENT* 


President Butler of Columbia University has 
had unusual opportunities to know Europe in the 
past ten years, and he has been a man of affairs 
among Americans. He has, withal, developed a 
virile power of thinking and an artistic, vigorous 
literary style. He is thoroughly American by in- 
heritance and by experience. j 
_ During the World War President Butler has de- 
livered many remarkably forceful and convincing 
public addresses, sixteen of which are brought to- 


*“A World in Ferment.” Interpretations of the War for a New 


World By Nicholas Murray Butler. N : 
z 284 pages. y ew York: Charles Scribner’s 
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gether in this volume of good literature and whole- 
some patriotism. 

A few sentences will sample his conviction and 
his rhetorical art: “This is a war for a new inter- 
national world and a war for a new intranational 
world. . . . The greatest enemy of true interna- 
tionalism is false internationalism. . . . The inter- 
nationalism of the type of person who insists that 
he knows no country but humanity, and that he is 
a citizen of no state, but only of the world, is hope- 
less nonsense. . . . We must not be content until 
the entire American people are interested in their 
international relationships, their international posi- 
tion, and their international influence.” 

SURVEYING HENS 


Hens have come under the spell of the sur- 
veyors. The turn has come for the Leghorns, the 
Minorcas, the Hamburgs, and all other barn-yard 
birds to prove up or stop crowing. 

Beginning at Storrs, Connecticut, and Mountain 
Grove, Missouri, the egg-laying contests for a 
year’s record have extended to Pullman, Washing- 
ton, and many other agricultural colleges. 

Any fancier can ship a pen of six hens of any 
breed—five for testing and one providing against 
accident—to a contest, paying six dollars a pen for 
the testing. 

At Pullman this year are 1,200 hens—250 pens 
—and from October 15, 1916, to October 14, 1917, 
an account will be kept of the record of each hen 
in each pen, and some new revelations will be 
made. 

One record has been uniformly made in these 
contests that the best records in 365 days are made 
by the all-round farm hens, and not by the fancy 
small birds. 

The best records are: Rhode Island Reds, 208 
eggs per hen for an entire pen; Barred Rocks, 210; 
White Rocks, 206; White Wyandottes, 210. 

The significance in this lies in the fact that good 
table fowls are also good egg producers. 

Nothing less than a 365-day test is of any im- 
portance. Spurts don’t count there or anywhere. 


“RIGHT ALWAYS WINS” 


The slogan “Right always wins” is as vicious 
as it is false. There is no honor or virtue in do- 
ing right because it will win. It is a weak state- 
ment at the best and demoralizing at its worst. 
Right is right, and every good man and woman 
does right because it is right. 

The corollary of “Right always wins” is 
“Whatever wins is right.” If one is true the 
other is, and no one is so weak or foolish as to 
have that as a slogan. You may make a repu- 
tation on the slogan “Right always wins,” but 
vou wreck character at the same time. 

“Right for right’s sake” is the right motto. 

A. E. W. 

This is a great truth so well put, and so much 
needed in these times, that it is worthy to stand 
permanently at the head of your editorial page; 
and to be emblazoned as a souvenir card for dis- 
tribution among the schools. W. J. B. 
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PROGRESS IN CLEVELAND 


Superintendent F. E. Spaulding is treating 
Cleveland to many eminently progressive ideas. 
One of these is his willingness that a student of 
high school age or above may come to school with- 
out taking the full course, without taking more 
than one subject, staying no longer than the hour 
devoted to that subject. 

Several superintendents have headed that way, 
have hinted at the possible coming of such a day, 
but so far as we know this is the first time that a 
man in authority in an important city has admitted 
that that day has arrived. 

This is certainly progress at high speed. It will 
be interesting to watch the reaction in Cleveland, 


and if it is accepted there it will be interesting to 
watch it grow. 


ABSTRACT VS. CONCRETE 

It was in a state normal school, domestic 
science class. They serve luncheons, cafeteria 
style. The girls said to the principal: “These 
pickles cost us a cent each and we sell them for 
a cent apiece and make money at that. You see 
those that are about twice as large as the small 
ones we cut in two and charge a cent for each 
piece. 

“In the case of a real large one we cut it in 
four pieces and charge a cent for each piece.” 

“In that case what per cent. profit do you 
make?” said the principal. 

The class guessed 30 per cent., 33 1-3 per cent., 
but none came nearer the truth than that. They 
had all qualified in arithmetic and made good 
grades on abstract arithmetig This makes us 
especially pleased to use Miss Chase’s article. 
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PATRIOTIC CANNING 

In school and out girls and women are canning 
460,000,000 cans of food in the year 1917. 

North Carolina went from 700,000 in 1916 to 
4,000,000 in’ 1917. Iowa from 8,000,000 to 
40,000,000. 

One glass jar maker provided 110,000,000 jars 
prior to September 1. 

Commercial canneries have marketed 958,202,400 
cans. This is an increase of 77,506,560 cans of 
corn and 60,597,600 cans of tomatoes over the 
largest previous year. 

The last Congress appropriated $38,400,000 
for vocational education. Federal funds of 
$36,600,000 are to be distributed among the 
states, dollar for dollar spent by the state or local 
government for salaries and training of vocational 
teachers. 

Every test that is made of the relative ability 
of school children to spell and cipher fifty years 
ago and now shows the present-day pupils are 
from 20 to 40 per cent. ahead of children of ye 
olden times. 

H. V. Kepner, assistant superintendent of Den- 
ver, has charge of the Colorado Special to Atlanta. 

Fargo, North Dakota, has a Woodrow Wilson 
School. Is it the first? 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. 
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_ THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TRAGEDIES OF THE WAR. 


The torpedoing of an unnamed American de- 
stroyer, with the loss of one of the crew and the 
wounding of half a dozen others and the torpedoing 
and sinking of the American army transport, An- 
tilles, homeward bound, under convoy, with about 
seventy men missing and probably lost, are the 
first tragedies of the war, so far as this country 1s 
concerned. They will help to give Americans a 
realizing sense of what war means. The deadly 
possibilities of submarine warfare are indicated in 
the fact that the torpedo which struck the Antilles 
was not seen, nor the submarine which fired it, 
and the ship sank within five minutes. Of the 
237 persons on board, 167 were saved. It is a 
fortunate circumstance that the attack was made 
when the transport was on her return trip, for, if 
she had been loaded with troops, the loss of life 
would inevitably have been much heavier. 


THE WORK OF AMERICAN DESTROYERS. 


Up to the torpedoing of the unnamed destroyer 
just mentioned, the fleet of American destroyers 
sent out to the other side to help in patrolling the 
coast, convoying transports and chasing sub- 
marines had met with no losses. They had ren- 
dered gallant and most useful service, and had re- 
ceived high tributes of praise from English and 
French authorities. They had steamed collec- 
tively a total distance of 875,000 miles, and they 
are entitled to a part of the credit for the gradual 
falling off in shipping losses. They have made 
successful use of depth charges and other anti- 
submarine devices, the exact nature of which is 
kept secret, and their crews have become expert 
gunners. For a quickly mobilized fleet, they have 
done splendid service; yet, as the sinking of the 
Antilles proves, their convoy is not an infallible 
protection. 


A SUBMARINE THREAT. 


The wireless report from Berlin, picked up by 
British admiralty radiographers, to the effect that 
Germany expects shortly to establish a submarine 
blockade of the coasts of the United States, Canada 
and Cuba, is variously regarded as a bit of Ger- 
man bluff and as a serious menace. The scheme 
is one which it would be extremely difficult to 
carry out, for while the distance is by no means an 
impossible one to cover with submarine activities, 
as was proven by the exploits of the U-53, it is 
not easy to see how such operations could be car- 
ried on without bases. Yet, only a brief raid might 
do a great deal of damage before the U-boats en- 
gaged in it were disposed of, and the Navy De- 
partment has acted wisely in communicating the 
report promptly to all naval vessels and stations. 


“TRADING WITH THE ENEMY.” 


The Trading-with-the-Enemy Act, which went 
into effect, through the Président’s executive order, 
on October 12, is easily the most drastic bit of war 


legislation. It gives the President war 
powers of an _ unprecedented’ extent. It 
adds to his power to embargo all exports, 


which was given him by the Espionage 


Act, the power to prohibit all imports into the 
United States except under licenses. It empowers 
the President to prohibit or regulate all transfers 
of credits, money and securities between the 
United States and all foreign countries. It im- 
poses severe criminal penalties on all persons who 
trade or communicate directly or indirectly with 
an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” or with any person 
acting on their behalf. It provides for the use in 
the United States of enemy-held patents which 
may be of use in carrying on the war, and for tak- 
ing over and administering the property in the 
United States of “enemies” and “allies of ene- 
mies.” It gives the President authority to censor 
cable, radio and mail communications of every 
sort passing between this country and any foreign 
nation; and it provides regulations with regard to 
the foreign language press in the United States, 
These provisions turn the American President, for 
the present, into a kind of a Czar; but it is for 
the national welfare that it should be so. 


COMMANDEERING OF SHIPS. 


On October 15 the order of the Shipping Board 
requisitioning all privately owned American ves- 
sels of 2,500 tons or over went into effect. The 
order affects 468 privately owned merchant 
steamers of a total deadweight capacity of 2,878,000 
tons, including cargo ships and passenger steamers. 
This does not mean that the ships will be con- 
fiscated; generous compensation will be paid for 
steamers retained for naval auxiliary or army ser- 
vice, and the other vessels will be turned over to 
their owners or charterers to be operated under 
the restrictions of the Shipping Board. Rates 
materially lower than the existing commercial rates 
have been established. One result of the new sys- 
tem will be the withdrawal of many large steamers 
from the coastwise service for long routes over- 
seas through the war zone. It is expected that, 
within a few weeks, there will be a new conscrip- 
tion of vessels of 1,500 tons or over. 


WHO WILL PAY THE NEW TAX. 


The “man in the street,” possessed of a mod- 
erate income from salary or wages, is only slowly 
becoming aware that the War Revenue Act which 
has just gone into effect hits him as well as the 
Carnegies and the Rockefellers. The earlier Fed- 
eral Income Tax law exempted single persons with 
incomes of $3,000, and married persons with in- 
comes of $4,000. The new law not only increases 
the tax of all persons who fell under the earlier 
law, but it requires all persons with an income of 
$1,000 or over, from wages, salary, profits and 
all sources, to make a full, sworn statement of 
such income for 1917, not later than March 1, 
1918; and, in the case of single persons, it im- 
poses a tax of two per cent.. upon all income in 
excess of $1,000, and in the case of married per- 
sons, a like tax upon all income in excess of $2,000. 
An unmarried clerk or bookkeeper, for example, 
who has a salary of $25 a week, or $1,300 a year, 
must pay a tax of $6 annually upon the $300 which 
he or she receives in excess of $1,000. 


Continued on page 41s. 
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CODE OF MORALS AND MANNERS 


Continued from page 405. 


6. General— 
visitors ; 
passing through doorway; 
“Excuse me”; 
carrying bundles; 
- whispering in company, etc. 
IV. Cleanliness and Care. 
(a) To selfi— 
clothes ; 
teeth ; 
hair ; 
nails, etc.; 
thoughts and words. 
(b) At home— 
everything in its place; 
avoid carrying in unnecessary mud, etc. 
(c) At school— 
papers ; 
markings ; 
scratches. 
Things in mouth— 
pencils ; 
to turn pages; 
swap gum. 
Spitting on floors. 
(d) Grounds, flower garden— 
grass; 
care of plants; 
picking without permission; 
destroying; wasting; 
keep off grass, etc. 
(e) Public property— 
care for all; 
beautify ; 
Streets— 
paper and rubbish; 
mark fences; 
spitting, etc. 
V. Faithfulness. 
(a) Home— 
obeying cheerfully; 
not forgetting errands, etc. 


(b) School— 

punctuality ; 

doing lessons well, etc. 
(c) Word— 

keeping a promise. 
(d) Duty— 


work exactly right. 
(e) Country— 
obey laws; 
supporter of government and American 
ideals. 
(f) God— 
truthfulness ; 
honesty, reverence, etc. 
VI. Helpfulness. 
(a) Home— 
quickness and care in dressing; 
politeness in food first to others; 
running errands, etc. 


Vi. 


VIII. 


Sympathy and Courtesy 
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(b) School— 
teacher’s directions followed carefully; 
neatness of desk and room; 
quietness ; 
aiding others to own to wrong, etc. 
(c) Neighbor. 
pleasantness ; 
old and feeble, help; 
guardians of law; help; 
business relations; 
newcomers, aid; 
quarantines observed; 
poor, sick, unfortunate. 
(d) Public officials— 
respect ; 
aiding in their duties by not taking their 
time selfishly ; 
careful of their efforts. 
(e) Country— 
respect to foreign-born children; 
good will to all; 
beautify ; 
civic co-operation ; 
love of country; 
willingness to serve without reward. 


Peace. 

(a) Children, avoid~ 
teasing; 
bossing ; 
tale-bearing ; 
anger ; 


annoying others, etc.; 
quarrelsome people; 
sulking; 
contradicting ; 
be a good loser. 
(b) Neighbors— 
respect people’s rights; 
realize the need of one for the other in 
life; 
(c) Nations— 
a world family; 
justice ; 
honor, etc. 
Obedience. 
(a) Home— 
obeying parents’ teaching in all things; 
obeying cheerfully. 
(b) School— 
punctuality ;. 
promptness ; 
trustworthy unwatched. 
(c) Community at large— 
obedience to law; 
thoughtfulness and respect for authority; 
necessity of obedience, etc. 


AMERICAN IDEALS. 
Self-Control 


Courage Civic Pride 
Unselfishness Honesty 
Reverence Thrift 
Truthfulness Industry 
Fair Play 


If all the wisest men in the world were gathered aboyt the flame of a lamp, they could not 


tell what it is; where it came from, or where it will go.—Maecterlinck. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(V) 
8. STORY OF JOSEPH’S MAGNANIMOUS 
FORGIVENESS. 
(First week of November.) 

M. Genesis xxxvii, 2b-24; Proverbs xxix 18; Song 
of Solomon viii, 6. Joseph the Dreamer, Wronged 
by Envious Brothers. 

T. Genesis xxxvii, 25-36; xxxix, 2-7a, 8a, 9b, 12a, 
12b, 16-18, 20, 21; Proverbs i, 10; xxiv, 10. Jo- 
seph’s Courageous Purity. 

W. Genesis xxxix, 22, 23; xl, 1, 3-5a, 8-20a, 21-23; 
Psalms cxlii, 3, 5-7. Joseph Undaunted by Slan- 
der and Imprisonment. 

T. Genesis xli, 1-16, 26, 27, 33-36, 39-40; I Kings viii, 
56. Joseph’s Dream of Greatness Fulfilled. 

F. Genesis xli, 41-49, 54, 57; Isaiah xix, 18-25; Psalms 
xxxiii, 18, 19; Ixviii, 31. Joseph’s Statesman- 
ship Saves Many Nations. 

S. Lamentations iii, 19-28, 31-33, 55, 57-60; Psalms v, 
1-9, 11, 12. “It is good that a man should hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 

S. Psalms xci; Proverbs xx, 2-11. “He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High.” 


WASTE IN ARITHMETIC—(IL.) 


BY SARA E. CHASE 
Principal of the East District School, Rockville, Conn. 


WASTE THROUGH THE LACK OF A UNIFORM 
METHOD FOR SOME OF THE NUMBER 
OPERATIONS. 

Fifty teachers from a large number of school 
systems were asked to answer the following ques- 
tion :— 

“Have you ever found that part of a child’s dif- 
ficulty with a process could be traced to the lack 
of a uniform method of teaching that process?” 

They seemed to feel quite strongly that change 
in the method of teaching a process caused much 
difficulty. All but one said: “Yes,” and they 
added “decidedly,” “again and again” and “much 
of it.” 

One teacher said that the eight eighth grade 
teachers in her building met to discuss the diffi- 
culty they were having with interest. They found 


that in that building interest was being taught in 


eight ways. Semi-annual promotion had com- 
plicated matters as some of the rooms had re- 
ceived children from four other rooms, and they 
were reviewing interest by a method not familiar 
to any child in the room. Another teacher’s sixth 
grade class was divided in June and sent to two 
seventh grade rooms. The first of October one 
of the seventh grade teachers came to the sixth 
grade teacher to find out why these children could 
do nothing with fractions aside from multiplica- 
tion. The sixth grade teacher began investiga- 
tions and learned that the part of the class in the 
other seventh grade was having no difficulty with 
any process of fractions. Further investigation 
showed that multiplication was the only process 
that the first teacher had not changed. 

The processes most often mentioned by the 
fifty teachers as causing trouble were division of 
decimals, all four processes of fractions, per- 
centage, and interest. 

An examination of forty courses of study found 
only one that suggested methods. 

An examination of recent textbooks showed 
five methods for addition of fractions, six for sub- 


traction of fractions, three each for multiplication 
and division of fractions, two for short division, 
eight for interest, and percentage by analysis, 
formula, and equation methods. 

Psychology says that it is not well to learn a 
second way when the first is only partly fixed. 
Unless some method is suggested there is sure to 
be a variety. Children forgetting during vaca- 
tions are likely to be shown by a new method, 
and to have their earlier associations weakened 


and the new ones made more difficult to learn be- 
cause of the earlier ones. 


GAMES BASED ON FROEBEL’S TEACH- 
ING—(III.) 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
NOVEMBER GAME—BASED ON “THE TWO 
WINDOWS.” 

The children are ina circle. They hold thumbs 
and first fingers together, hands over faces. They 
choose a clerk who stands inside the circle and 
they sing; tune, “Twinkle, Little Star.” 

We are jolly cooks, you know, 
On Thanksgiving Day, ho ho! 
Through the windows we can see 
Many things for you and me. 
The clerk calls on any child and says :— 
Tell me now, if you are able, 
What to buy for the Thanksgiving table. 

The child says: “Turkey,” or “Cranberries,” or 
anything he likes. He and the clerk skip once 
round the circle and change places. As each 
child is called on, he must not repeat the name of 


anything mentioned for the table, or he is out of 
the game. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
prizes, are offered for the best essay on one of the 
following subjects 

1. The Teaching of Democracy as a Factor in a 
League of Nations. 
schools. 

2. How Should the World be Organized so as to 
Prevent Wars in the Future? 
secondary scliools. 


Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given ‘for the best essays in both sets. 

Judges: Alfred C. Thompson, principal, State Nor- 
mal School, Brockport, N. Y.; Charles E. Dennis, Jr., 
principal, Hope Street High School, Providence, R. I.; 
Miss Ellen C. Sabin, president, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Clarence H. Dempsey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Haverhill, Mass.; Elmer S. 
Newton, principal, Western High School, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Laura B. Sanderson, Wesley College, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Frank B. Cooper, superintendent 
of schools, Seattle, Wash.: Willis E. Johnson, princi- 
pal, Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST. 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only 
of paper, 8 by 10 inches, with a margin of at least 
1% inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will not be 
considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the es- 
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say, which should be accompanied by a letter giving 
the writer’s name, school and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andews, secretary, American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., not later than March 1, 1918. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annual 
meeting of the league in July, 1918. Information con- 
«cerning literature on the subject may be obtained 
from the secretary. 

SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN LAST YEAR’S 
CONTEST. 
Normal School Set. 

First Prize—Miss Icie F. Johnson, State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Second Prize—Hermas Jesse Rogers, State Normal 
School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Third Prize—Mrs. Mary M. Barclay, State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Secondary School Set. 

First Prize—Carroll M. Hollister, High School, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 

Second Prize—Miss Zora Guenard, High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

Third Prize—Miss Edna A. Hull, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 
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THEATRE WORKSHOP AND PLAYS FOR 
SCHOOLS 

The Theatre Workshop of New York City has is- 
sued an announcement in regard to the plays which it 
is prepared to give during the present season at 
schools, colleges and clubs. The organization 
achieved considerable distinction in New York last 
year when it presented a series of rather unusual and 
interesting plays. 

This season the Workshop will give several series 
of performances in New York with professional casts 
consisting not only of new plays by American au- 
thors, but aiso of important productions of some oi 
the less familiar plays by such distinguished conti- 
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nental playwrights as Giacosa, Ibsen and Maeterlinck. 
After the Metropolitan showing these plays will be 
booked for out-of-town engagements. The organiza- 
tion is also prepared to undertake the direction of 
amateur dramatic activities in different communities, 
furnishing competeut teachers and coaches in acting, 
costume designing and scenic decoration. The players 
can give performances even where there is no regular 
theatre, as they have a portable stage with a complete 
scenic and lighting equipment. 

The aim of the Theatre Workshop is to centralize 
the various creative interests of the theatre for their 
mutual inspiration and for the non-commercial en- 
largement of their opportunities. It is not intended 
to duplicate any present activity, but rather to meet 
a requirement of the professional stage for which 
there is at present no provision. Its purpose is to 
furnish a laboratory where experiments may be car- 
ried on with unconventional plays, new methods of 
scenic design, and where actors may have opportunity 
to develop their talents in a variety of directions. 

The Workshop thus hopes not only to stimulate our 
native playwrights, actors, and producers to increas- 
ingly more worthwhile efforts, but also to develop 
public taste towards a genuine appreciation of good 
drama. “The general public has ceased to regard the 
theatre as a fine art or to be interested in great dra- 
matic literature. The reason is not far to seek. Great 
literature demands great interpretation, just as great 
music does. There is a public for symphony and 
opera—but only when finely rendered. The same is 
true of the drama.” Many people of prominence in 
theatrical as well as in social circles have expressed 
interest in the aims of the Theatre Workshop. Since 
the Theatre Workshop is educational in its aims and 
largely dependent for its support upon the co-opera- 
tion of educational centres, it is hoped that all who 
are interested in the organization will communicate 
with the executive secretary, Miss Grace Griswold, 
Knickerbocker Theatre Building, 1400 Broadway, 
New York. 


- BOOK 


TABLE 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. To- 
gether with a Short Sketch of Economic History. 
By Richard T. Ely and George Ray Wicker. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Re- 
vised edition. Price, $1.10. 

Probably no other man of the day has the same 
popular hold on the public mind as a student of every- 
day economics that has Richard T. Ely, of the Uni- 
_versity of Wisconsin, and Dartmouth College has been 
surprisingly attractive to young men facing a business 
career, and it was fortunate, indeed, for the school 
world when the Macmillans brought the two together 
in the making of a textbook on economics some four- 
teen years ago, and fourteen editions have been de- 
manded. Now that the subject assumes new signifi- 
«ance the book is rewritten from the point of view 
of 1917, both as regards the science of economics and 
the art of learning the science. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by Francis Kingsley Ball. Boston: 
Giun & Co. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

The text of this edition, with the exception of a 

More open paragraphing and the addition of a map, 

conforms to that of former editions of the original 

work. This version of the story, while taken chiefly 
from Chapman’s translation of the Odyssey, makes no 
attempt at following the original closely, but exhibits 
the picture of the strugzles of a brave man with ad- 
versity. The story of Ulysses, or Odysseus, has been 
told and retold for 3,000 years and is one of the best 
in all the world. It is here presented with notes, 


pronouncing vocabulary and spirited illustrations by 
Otho Cushing which aid the children in visualizing a 
story suited to satisfy their love for adventure. 


COURS DE FRANCAIS POUR LES ETUDES 
SCIENTIFIQUES. By A. G. Haltenhoff and C. 
Bouly. London: Hachette & Co. Cloth. 266 pp. 
Price, 3s. 6d. 

This is an excellent handbook of graduated readings 
in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Agriculture, Physiology, Psychology, Politi- 
cal Economy, etc., for use as the basis for a course in 
Scientific French. Each lesson comprises a reading 
passage on some scientific topic such as electrolysis, 
the production of sound, the automobile, etc., ques- 
tions in French for oral practice, and a grammar les- 
son. There are 170 of these selections, each covering 
about a page. The appendix contains a treatment 
ot the French verb and a large amount of examina- 
tion material, consisting of questions selected from 
recent examinations of the University of London. 

There is bound to be a great demand for instruc- 
tion in the French of science from embryo engineers, 
etc., during and after the war. Most of them will want 
to spend as little time as possible on the literary lan- 
guage. It is to meet this need that the present book 
has been prepared, and it is probably the precursor of 
others from the presses of American publishers. 


HOW TO DEBATE. By Edwin DuBois Shurter. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Price, $1.35. 
Skill in debating is one of the highest arts of public 
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speaking. It helps all kinds of public speaking and above 
all other phases of public speaking it yields to the tricks 
of the trade. 

Every public speaker will profit greatly if he will read 
with care this book by an expert in teaching the science 
and art of debating and all incidental aids to success in 
this field of public speech. 


THE SECRET OF TYPEWRITING SPEED. By 
Margaret B. Owen, the world’s champion typist. 
Chicago: Forbes Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Miss Owen has three times won the world cham- 

pionship, which, of itself, shonld make the book fam- 

ous. “Queen of the Keys” she certainly is and as an 
author she makes good also. Think of a woman who 
has written 8,000 words in an hour. That is as many 
words as there are in sixteen pages of the Journal of 

Education. 

This is more than a book on speed, for it covers 
the whole subject of typewriting—everything that the 
stenographer needs to know concerning the use and 
care of the machine and her other office duties. All 
business men will be enthusiastic over this helpful 
book because it leads to accuracy and efficiency. In 
fact, Miss Owen is unwilling to consider speed de- 
tached from accuracy. The book tells how to over- 
come bad habits in typing, how to write a perfect 
letter, how to save lost motion, and while telling 
about the care of the typing machine it also tells the 
stenographer how to care for the human machine 
and acquire the best health for business success. 


THE STORY OF THE LITTLE ANGELS. By Laura 
Spencer Portor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the story of the little Angels who followed 
the older ones into the world here when the birth of 
the Lord was near. They are delayed by their care 
of the weak and helpless, but arrive in time to greet 
Him. Sad at having no gifts with which to express 
their devotion, they are cheered by His words that 
they have brought the best of all—love, pity and 
comfort—to Him and His people. A beautiful prose 
noem and told with the author’s usual charm and 
simplicity, it is suitable for the Christmastide or any 
other season. 


ONE THOUSAND LITERARY QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. By Mary Eleanor Kramer. New York: 
Sully and Kleinteich. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

The title tells the whole story. We can do no bet- 
ter than say what the publishers say about the work 
and to add that they do not misstate or overstate 
any feature in the book. It is just the book we wish 
to have ever at hand in our reading and writing. A 
thousand of the questions that come from time to 
time into the mind of almost every reader of gen- 
eral literature are asked and answered in this book. 
The questions are stated as briefly as they arise in con- 
versation—now a detached name of some character 
or book or author, again a line of poetry or the first 
words of some saying that has clung to memory quite 
unassociated with a name. The questions touch all 
periods and phases of English and American litera- 
ture up to the present day, and are such as may rea- 
sonably be asked of any intelligent reader. 


THE OUTDOOR BOCK. By Zoe Meyer. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
This nature reader is for the second year at school, 

and contains some twenty-four stories about the more 
familiar birds. animals and plants that surround each 
child in the daily out-of-doors. They range through 
the four seasons with their varied charms and set- 
tings, and are easily read and understood by the lit- 
tle ones. Many little sketches are scattered through 
the pages, with a frontispiece in colors. 


MOTHER WEST WIND “WHEN” STORIES. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Illustrated. 

Another book of the fascinating nature stories comes 
to us from this author well known to young and old. Ir 
tells of when Mr. Bluebird won his beautiful coat, Mr. 
Gopher his pockets, Mr. Grouse his snowshoes and many 
other curious facts in the woodsy world. The sixteen 
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tales, se illustrated in colors by Harrison Cady, 
would bring the jo of loving the animal folks to the 
heart of any child and most grown-ups. 


A TREASURY OF FAIRY TALES. By Alethea 
Chaplin. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents net. 

_ So long as there are children in the world there 

is reason for a “Treasury of Fairy Tales,” such as 

this. It is a new telling of old themes, one or two 
being given an added touch by the present author. 

Here we have “The Babes in the Woods,” “Puss in 

Boots," “Hop o’ My Thumb,” “Jack dnd the Bean- 

stalk,” “Red Riding Hood” and “Cinderella.” The au- 

thor’s style is clear and simple, and will be easily fol- 
lowed by older children for themselves. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Play Movement and Its Significance.” By H. S&S. 
y C. 


Curtis, Price, $1.50.—‘War French.” De Will- 
cox. Price, 75c.—“The Essentials of Extempore Speak- 
ing.” By J. A. Mosher. Price, $1.00.—“Religious Train- 


ing in the ‘School and Home.’ By Sneath, Hodges and 


Tweedy. Price, $1.50.—‘The Virginian.” By Owen Wis- 
ter. Edited by J. F. Hosic. Price, 25c.—‘“Filand Filippa.” 
By J. Thomson. Price, Algebra.” By 
= B. Skinner. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
ompany. 


“American Ideals.” 
Pierson, Jr. Price, 
oy, L. F. Perkins. 
flin Company. 


Edited by N. Foerster and W. W. 
$1.25.—“‘The Dutch Twins Primer.” 
Price, 44c. Boston: Houghton Mif- 


“Anne of Brittany.” By H. J. Sanborn, Price, $2. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

“Standards in English.” By J. J. Mahoney. Price, 90c. 
Yonkers, N. : World Book Company. 

“Composition and Rhetoric.” By Holmes and Gal- 


lagher. “Applied Psychology.” By Hollingworth and 
Price, $2.25. New York: D. Appleton & 


“Educational Psychology.” By Kate Lordon. 

ory o orld-War.” By W.L. Nida. Price, 
Oak Park, Ill.: Hale Book 
“Number Games for Primary Grades.” By Harris and 
Waldo. Price, 60c. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
“The School Nurse.” By L. R. Struthers. Price, $1.75. 
—‘“The Treasure of Mushroom Rock.” By S. F. Hamp. 

Price, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
How Peter Rabbit Went to Sea.” By Duff Graham. 
ypewritin eed.”’ 4 Ow: 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: Forbes & Co.  Owen- 
American History for Little Folks.” By A. F. Blais- 
75c.—“The Outdoor Book.” 


dell and F. K. Ball. Price, 
By _Z. Meyer. Price, 40c. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
By David Cory. 


paventures of Fuse in Boots, Jr.” 
.—“Further ventures of Puss in Boots, 
. S. Portor. 
pene Brothers: or. rice, 50c. New York: Har 
ne ra-Year athematics for Secondary S vid 
nometric Tables and Mathematical Formulas.” yy 
ay R. Breslich. Chicago: University of Chicago 
“Boys and Girls of Many Lands.” 
Price, $1.25. New York: TY. Crowell Cor 


“The Overall Boys in Swit 1 en 
Price, 50c. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 


IMPORTANT 


Renew your subscription to 
the Journal of Education now. 
On November 1, next, the 
subscription price will be ad- 
vanced to $3.00 a year. 


muny years before it was 
" offe as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 
guaranvoed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write fer Book of the Bye Free 
MURI..E EVE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school wa or eee oe 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
M&-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
— School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 


96-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. Willard H. 
Bacon, Westerly, president; M. Da- 
vitt Carroll, 76 eaufort' street, 
Providence, Secretary. 

27: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Broo 
line, Mass., High School. O. 
Holden, 46 Gooding street, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., secretary. 

9-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 


&i-November 2: Minnesota 
Association. Minneapolis. 

Baker, Albert president; E. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Gi-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

@i-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational -Associafion. Bismarck. 

R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 
81-November 3: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Indianapolis. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-3: Colorado Education Assoriation, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 


3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 

Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, resident; Super- 
intendent oO. E: mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Boston. 
Superintendent William Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

@-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 


12-16: Teachers In- 


stitute, iba) Dupont High School. 
Kent an x Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State nstitute for Colored 


Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E . M. Carter, Colu-nbia. 
15-17: Joint meoting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 

Teachers Association. Boston. 


26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Organiza- 
tions. Syracuse, N. 

26-28: Virginia 
ence. Richmond. 
Association, 


Confer- 
State Teachers’ 
William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, _ secretary: State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H, Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary: Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Syracuse. Herbert’ S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 


26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Asso- 
ciatiom Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. ‘Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 

Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 

7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges | Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


22: Bale Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum. Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James a 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
eational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta. president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

95-March 2: Denartment of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Atlanta, Ga. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. There were 
1,500 New Hampshire school teach- 
ers here at their sixty-fourth an- 
nual state convention. 

The New Hampshire Practical 
Arts Club held its annual meeting, 
electing these officers: L. E. Ryder, 
of Manchester, president; Miss 
Faith Stalker of Concord, vice- 
president; Stanley F. Freiz of 
Manchester, secretary-treasurer; 
A. W. French of Laconia and Miss 
Josephine Emery of Laconia, ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The New Hampshire Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club was addressed by Dean 
Laycock of Dartmouth College, 
James H. Fassett of Nashua and 


President R. D. Hetzel of New 
Hampshire College. Hon. Henry 

- Morrison, ex-state superintend- 
ent of public education, who re- 
cently resigned, paid a tribute to 
his successor, E. W. Butterfield. 
Mr. Morrison was presented a gold 
watch from his associates in the 
club, the presentation being made 
by James N. Pringle. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club chose 
these officers: Wallace E. Mason 
of Keene, president; H. M. Bisbee 
of Exeter, vice-president; Guy E. 
Speare of Littleton, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The general association elected 
these officers: F. U. Landman of 
Wolfeboro, president; Gilman H. 
Campbell of Rochester, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Inez Vaughan of Keene, 
secretary; A. H. M. Curtis of Man- 
chester, treasurer; Norman J. Page 
of Woodsville, Walter May of 
Hanover, executive committee; 
Car! Cotton of Durham and George 
Keith of Franklin, auditors; 
Charles Wallace of Plymouth, John 
S. Gilman of Laconia, Harlan 
Risbee of Exeter, W. O. Smith of 
Lancaster, Norman J. Page of 
Woodsville and Herbert F. Taylor 
of Manchester, councilors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. At the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation at Riverbank 
Court, the following officers were 
elected: Henry H. Harris of 
Lowell, president; Miss Annie E, 
Whittier. Lynn, and Walter 
Chapman, vice-presidents: Miss 
Anna C. Murdock, treasurer; Miss 
Cora E. Bigelow, Harry W. Leland, 
Fitchburg, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. Fred A. Pitcher, Chel- 
sea. and Harry R. Smalley, of Fall 
River, directors. 

FALL RIVER. One of the best 
known Southern Massachusetts 
school men, Everett B. Durfee, 
former vice-principal of the Dur- 
fee High School, former superin- 
tendent of schools here, and also 
at one time principal of the Brad- 
ford Durfee Textile School, died 
October 7. He had long been ill. 
He was an officer of the Fall River 


Teachers’ Association for many 
years. 
MILFORD. Principal Christo- 


pher A. FitzGerald of Milford High 
School, who went with the local 
draft men to Ayer Camp, was hon- 
ored by the pupils of the school. 
The boys and girls gave him a 
purse of gold, a sweater, other 
woolen articles and a military kit. 
Thomas J. Quirk, principal of the 
Stacy School, and president of the 
Milford Teachers’ Association, 
gave Mr. FitzGerald a silver wrist 
watch, the gift of the association. 
Mr. FitzGerald refused, although 
urged by the school committee to 
do so, to make any claim for ex- 
emption. 
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Rules of Pu blication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any pl in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Nervous Headache 
indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 


Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. It is brought on 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
functions. The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 
in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. A petition asking for 
the privilege of initiating freshmen 
during the first semester has been 
drawn up by the fraternities at Syra- 
cuse University, and will be  pre- 
sented to the board of trustees. To 
encourage scholarship Greek letter 
societies were forbidden two years 
ago to initiate freshmen until they 
had passed eighty per cent. of their 
work and had completed one se- 
mester. As a result of enlistments, 
the fraternities here have lost three- 
fourths of their men and face bank- 
ruptcy, unless they can raise their 
membership to its normal size at 
once. 

The indications are that the enroll- 
ment of students will be 3,500. Last 
year it was slightly over 4,000. The 
freshman class is as large as usual 
and more women are registered than 
in previous years. 

NEW YORK CITY. At the 
meeting of the trustees of Colum- 
bia University the professorships 
held by James McKeen Cattell of 
the department of psychology and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana of the department of English 
and comparative literature were 
declared vacant by unanimous ac- 
tion of the board. It was the 
juigment of the members of 
the university faculties, in 
which the trustees concurred, 
that both Professor Cattell 
and Professor Dana had done 
grave injury to the university by 
their public agitation against the 
conduct of the war. The members 


of the committee on instruction of 
the faculty of applied science, rep- 
resenting the entire teaching staff 
of the schools of mines, engineer- 
ing and chemistry, united in a writ- 
ten request to the president that 
they and their work be protected 
from the ill results of the activities 
of Professors Cattell and Dana. 
The committee of nine, represen- 
tatives of the university council, 
which has been co-operating with 
a special committee of the trustees 
in an inquiry into the state of 
teaching in the university, reported 
that the academic usefulness of 
both Professor Cattell and Profes- 
sor Dana was ended and recom- 
mended that Professor Cattell be 
retired from active service, and 
that Professor Dana be requested 
to resign. 

Last August Professor Cattell 
sent the first letter to Congress 
which brought down upon him the 
accusation that he was disloyal. 
This letter, written on the letter- 
head of Columbia University, divi- 
sion of philosophy, psychology and 
anthropology, read :— 

“Sir: I trust that you will sup- 
port a measure against sending 
conscripts to fight in Europe 
against their will. The intent of 
the constitution and our consistent 
national policy should not be re- 
versed without the consent of the 
people. The President and the 
present Congress were not elected 
‘to send conscripts to Europe.’ 

“Please read the inclosed state- 
ment. Respectfully, 

(Signed) “J. McK. CATTELL.” 

The letters were received with 
indignation by several of the con- 


gressmen addressed, and two of 
them wrote to President Butler. 
One said in his letter :— 

“I do not think that you will ap- 
prove of this action of this man 
Cattell in sowing seeds of sedition 
and treason with the apparent 
sanction of the institution of which 
you are the honored head.” 

The other asked :— 

“Do you and your trustees ap- 
prove of putting the prestige of 
your great university back of 
such views as are expressed in this 
letter, as is done by the use of the 
university letterhead?” 

The special committee’s conclu- 
sion in the matter of Professor 
Cattell was as follows :— 

“Your committee reports that 
this action of Professor Cattell in 
spite of the warnings that the 
president of the university, with 
the assent of the trustees, gave all 
those connected with the univer- 
sity, and further by the use of the 
letterhead of Columbia University, 
involved the university as affirming 
this statement made in this letter 
to representatives in Congress in 
opposition to the enforcement of 
the laws of the United States.” 

Professor Dana joined the Peo- 
ple’s Council shortly after its or- 
ganization and was one of its most 
prominent members. On Septem- 
ber 6 last, he made a trip to Wash- 
ington as a representative of the 
council to call upon President Wil- 
son, and the President declined to 
see him. 

Professor Dana is the son of 
Richard Henry Dana of Cambridge 
and a grandson of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, also a grand- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
son of Richard H. Dana, author of able for the winter months. The PENNSYLVANIA. 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” girls who have enrolled in the Girls JOHNSTOWN. That & fect 


Since his graduation from Har- 
ward he has been conspicuous for 
tTadicalism. 


NEW JERSEY. 


GLASSBORO. Glassboro, Glou- 
cester county, is to be the location 
of the new state normal school for 
South Jersey, which is to cost $300,- 
000. The communities of Glassboro 
and Pitman contributed free 
twenty-five acres. The state board 
members feel fortunate in hav- 
ing upon the land to be bought 
the Whitney home of fifteen rooms, 
which can be utilized as a resi- 
dence for teachers. This stone 
building alone is expected to be 
worth many thousand dollars in 
value to the normal school. 


TRENTON. Reports of the various 
phases of school work in Mercer 
County, as compiled by Superintend- 
ent Joseph M. Arnold, showed that 
$1,254,773.87 was expended during 
the past term for educational pur- 

ses and that of this amount the 

renton schools cost $945,326.84. On 
this basis the cost of education per 
upil, based on enrollment, was $33.- 
& in the county and $34.74 in Tren- 
ton, while the average cost per cap- 
ita, based on the average attendance, 
was $46.42 for the rural districts and 
$47.13 for the city. ; 

The response of the boys and girls 
of New Jersey to the call for in- 
creased food production and_conser- 
vation is most gratifying. The en- 
rollment in the agricultural, home 
gardens and girls’ service divisions 
of the Junior Industrial Army of 
New Jersey has been increasing from 
the beginning of the campaign. The 
following is a summary of the enroll- 
ment to July 13, 1917: Enrolled in 
home gardens, 72,186; enrolled agri- 
cultural division, 7,429; number 
placed on farms, 3,950; enrolled Girls’ 
Service Division, 1,258. 

Increased food production, impor- 
tant as it is, is only a part of the 
solution of the food problem. It is 
equally important that the food pro- 
duced be preserved and conserved in 
order that waste may be reduced to 
a minimum and the food made avail- 


Service Division have not yet had an 
opportunity to do their full part in 
this work. By far the larger part of 
the work of canning and drying 
comes in the fall, and it is at that 
time that the girls will render their 
service. 

An entirely new phase of the cam- 
paign for increased food production 
has developed in the use of inex- 
perienced boys for farm work. A 
definite call for this type of labor has 
come from the farmers in the potato, 
tomato and cranberry growing sec- 
tions of the state. Here again the 
boys and young men have measured 
up to their responsibility and have 
come forward to meet the need. 
Many have given up positions and 
vacation periods to render this pa- 
triotic service. 

Farmers, with the aid of the county 
superintendents of farm demonstra- 
tion, have organized themselves in 
community groups for the purpose 
of furnishing a camp site and 
suitable lodging and boarding quar- 
ters. The boys have been organized 
in camp groups under the personal 
supervision of a Y. M. C. A. leader. 
This leader is expected to look after 
the moral and social welfare of the 
boys, as well as to superintend their 
working activities. The work, for 
the most part, is paid by the piece, 
at the prevailing rate of wage for 
that type of work in the community. 

Careful investigations of this use 
of boy labor, made in this and many 
other states, indicate that the farmers 
are well pleased with the plan and 
that the boys are entirely satisfied 
with the living and working condi- 
tions. 

Under the provision of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, A. K. Getman has been 
appointed assistant for agricultural 
education for New Jersey. He will 
have general supervision of the 
teaching of agriculture as a part of 
the public school system of the state, 
as a vocational department of the 
high school, and in separate voca- 
tional schools. He will be glad to 
arrange for personal conferences 
with county superintendents, super- 
vising principals, principals, or boards 
of education at any time, to discuss 
the introduction of courses in agri- 
culture. 


not more than ten cents’. be 
charged each pupil in the school 
dispensary and a fee of five cents 
in the dental clinic, in order to 
obviate the feeling on the part of 
the parents and their children that 
they are objects of charity, is the 
recommendation of Dr. J. W. Ban- 
croft, school physician of Johns- 
town, to the board of directors. 


CONNELLSVILLE. George H. 
Taylor, the third successive atn- 
letic coach-elect of the season for 
the high school, has resigned to go 
into recreation work at one of the 
soldiers’ training camps. The 
army claimed the others also. 


ALTOONA. H. H. Baish, former 
superintendent of the Altoona pub- 
lic schools and head of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1915, has been appointed 
to a position in the Federal Bureau 
of Education at Washington. 


KUTZTOWN. David S. Keck, 
for more than thirty years treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, in- 
structor in English in the Keystone 
Normal School, Kutztown, is dead 
following a long illness. 


PITTSBURGH. Acting on the 
recommendation of Superintendent 
William M. Davidson, the board of 
education of Pittsburgh is estabd- 
lishing a school for dull of hearing 
and deaf children. It will be cen- 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


For Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


including all supplies pertain- 
ing to the industrial branches, 
such as Manual Training Sup- 
= Drawing Paper, Reed, 
affia, Cross Stitch Canvas, 
Scrim, Burlaps, Construction 
Papers, Chair Cane, Rook Bind- 
ing and Weaving Materials, 
Maps, ilobes, Charts, Crayops, 
Writing Paper, etc. 
Catalog Free. 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL Co. 
515 South 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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trally located and conducted in 


connection with the School of 
Speech Improvement. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA. The war has cost 
the University of South Carolina the 
services of five of its professors. 
Three have received commissions as 
first lieutenants from Fort Ogie- 
thorpe; one is engaged in construc- 
tion work as captain of engineers at 
Marfa, Texas, and another will enter 
government work as chemist in some 
branch where special training ‘n 
chemistry will be needed. 


ARKANSAS. 


BATESVILLE. The Batesville 
schools, with about 1,250 children, 
are giving credit for home work, 
recognition for Sunday school at- 
tendance, and have a school savings 
bank which is doing a nice busi- 
ness. All boys in the high school 
are given military training. These 
are a few of the things which Su- 
perintendent Sidney Pickens is do- 
ing in an effort to make the schools 
serve the community in this time of 
stress. Every encouragement is 
given to athletics, and the school 
publishes its own school paper. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


NOBLESVILLE. S. O. Levinson, 
a Chicago attorney, and an alum- 
nus of the local high school, has 
made a gift of $10,000 toward the 
erection of a high school gymna- 
sium, which is given as a memorial 
for his parents, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
D. Levinson, early residents of 
this city. Mr. Levinson has given 
valuable cash prizes to members of 


the graduating class of the high 
school for several years. 
TERRE HAUTE. The Terre 


Haute Trust Company is offering 
a dozen gold medals for the best 
essays written by school children 
on the subject, “History of the 
American Flag and What It Means 
to You.” 

Charles F. Grosjean, former 
county superintendent, has _ been 
elected head of the academic de- 
partment of the new vocational 
school for men and boys. Herbert 
Briggs, city vocational director, 
will serve as director of the vo- 
cational department. 


DUNKIRK. Members of the 
class in German in the local high 
school have subscribed for a Lib- 
erty Bond. They have arranged 
for the interest on the bond to be 
used by the Red Cross. At ma- 
turity the school board is to use 
the proceeds in the purchase of a 
statue of an American who proves 
himself a great military hero in 
the war with Germany. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Purses of gold 
were given to Miss Belle O’Hair, 
retiring president, and Miss Abbie 
Cullen, retiring secretary, at the 
last meeting of the Federation of 
Indianapoli¢ School Teachers, in 
recognition of their services in be- 
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# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
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ARLO 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, Mass,: THE RIVERDALE PREgs. 


THE ARIL:O PLAN 
of Interpretive Reading 


CLEMATIS 


These readers cover the work from the upper second grade through 
the fourth. By using a familiar vocabulary and reducing technique to a 
minimum, the pages are made to lead the child into the direct interpreta- 
| tion of the thought, to grasp words in groups instead of units, and to 
read by the clear, definite word pictures before him. 


half of the organization during the 
ten years of its existence. 

A new state law requires that 
fire drills be held at least once a 
month in buildings of two or more 
rooms. The principal of each 
building must certify to the dis- 
bursing officer that such a drill has 


been held before teachers are en- 
titled to their monthly salary 
check. 

MICHIGAN CITY. In connec- 


tion with the enrollment of boys 
in the Boys’ Working Reserve, 
Superintendent L. W. Keeler has 
arranged for a similar organiza- 
tion for the girls known as the 
Girls’ Working Reserve. Members 
pledge two hours of work per week 


in patriotic service, such as Red 
Cross sewing, making soldiers’ 
kits, selly making, etc. A large 
percentage of the high school 
girls have enrolled. 

KANSAS. 


ST. JOHN. While gridiron war- 
fare may ordinarily have no direct 
bearing on the great world war 
the St. John athletes have broken 
away from tradition and have in- 
troduced a new idea in football 
finances. In a recent game with a 
neighboring town after the ex- 
penses of the visiting team and the 
officials had been paid there re- 
mained a net profit somewhat in 
excess of $200. In response to a 
suggestion that the team show its 
loyalty to Uncle Sam and the boys 
in olive drab it was voted unani- 
mously to purchase a Liberty Bond. 
The purchase was made and the 
boys and school are anxiously 
awaiting the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, when the United States has 
promised to deliver to them what 
is probably the first Liberty Bond 
purchased in this manner in the 
whole United States. 

E. Powers is superintendent 
here. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


NEBRASKA. 


NORTH PLATTE. Every North 
Platte high school student has a 
chance to “register” for any of the 
school activities. On the registration 
blank is the statement:— 

This registration is not compulsory. 
Even when you register for an ac- 
tivity it is not compulsory that you 
accept. Do not omit any. Your 
loyalty to North Platte High Schools 
is not judged by what you say but 
what you do. Here is your chance to 
indicate your preference. 

Then the student has a long list 
of questions from which he may 
choose to answer, as for example, un- 
der “Football” :— 

1. Will you try for the first team 
this year? 

2. Will you try for the squad? 

3. Would you be willing to act as 
cheer leader? 

4. Would you take tickets at the 
gate? 

5. Would you help in the adver- 


tising? 

6. Will you help sell season 
tickets? 

Other headings which have the 
same careful subheads are Music, 


“Round-Up,” Literary Work, “Other 
Organizations,” and. Employment 
Bureau. This last reads :— 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


(To help boys and girls to secure 
work out of school hours and to help 
citizens in finding proper persons ‘to 
do their work?) 

1. Can you accept work at any of 
the following jobs before school in 
the morning, after school in the even- 
ing and on Saturdays? 

Boys’ list :— 

Working in a store? 

Caring for a furnace? 

Waiting on table? 

Driving an automobile? 

Running a picture machine? 

anitoring? 

livering? 

Running errands? 

Carrying papers? 

Other jobs? 

Girls’ list :-— 

Working in store? 

Caring for small children in the 
evening? 

General housework? 

Office girl? 

Giving music lessons? 

Bookkeeping? 

Plain sewing? 

Other jobs? 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. An increase of $100 
a year was voted all principals, 
assistant principals, supervisors, 
normal, high school, grade, spe- 
cial, critic, home economics and 
manual training teachers and 
directors of manual training by the 
board of education. 

Nobody was slighted in the 
sweeping resolution passed by a 
unanimous vote of the board. 
Substitute grade teachers were 
given a raise of from $2 to $2.50 a 
day for every day taught. Substi- 
tute high school, manual training 
and home economics teachers were 
advanced from $3 to $3.50 a day. 

Money to defray the increased 
expenditure is expected to be ob- 
tained by a system of economy to 
be introduced in the educational 
system of the city. The co-opera- 
tion of every principal, supervisor 
and department is asked by the 
board in its effort to cut expendi- 
tures to a minimum. 

A substantial increase in the 
school attendance over 1916 is 
shown by the monthly report of 
Superintendent Miller, which 
shows an enrollment of 19,428 in all 
departments, as against 19,089 for 
1916. 

Despite the increased attendance, 


a noticeable falling off in the study 
of German in the schools is re- 
ported in the official figures. Last 
year, 3,673 students were engaged 
in the study, while this year the 
number has dropped to 3,023. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Boys of the 


manual training department of 
Minneapolis public schools will be 
taught how to build their own homes 
as‘soon as the board of education 
gets the necessary funds. They will 
be instructed in the entire construc- 
tion plan, including plumbing, heating, 
finishing, interior decorating, etc. 
The plan is to set off a space back 
of Central High School large enougi 
to build a full-size house, and let the 
boys put it up themselves as part of 
a course in carpentry. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 409. 


THE 2ND OF NOVEMBER. 


November 2 is a day which att 
Americans will do well to bear in 
mind, because on that day the 
new postal rates take effect. On 
a single letter, the difference of 
one cent in the postal rates does 
not seem very impressive, but, on 
business correspondence, and with 
people greatly addicted to letter- 
writing, it will make considerable 
difference in the course of a year. 
Beginning with the date mentioned, 
letters must carry a three cent 
stamp, and post cards two cents. 
No device could be invented which 
would distribute more widely the 
burden of war costs; and, inconven- 
ient as it may be, there will be Iit- 
tle complaint as to the justice of 
the regulation. A striking anomaly 
of the new system—an anomaly 
which cannot be helped, because it 
is an incident of treaty regula- 
tions—is that a two-cent stamp 
will carry a letter from Boston to 
London, while a three-cent stamp 
will be required for a letter from 
Boston to Worcester. 


A QUESTION OF CENSORSHIP. 


The announcement from Wash- 
ington that the Colonel of a Con- 
necticut regiment and the Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of a western regiment 
are likely to be court-martialed 
because they cabled to the United 
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States the news of the arrival of 
their regiments in France has dil- 
rected attention anew to the diffi- 
culties attending an enforcement 
of censorship. That news relating 
to the departure or movements of 
troops and transports from _ thts 
side should not be made public is 
a dtty so obvious that no one will 
cavil at it; but when troops have 
actually reached their destination 
it is not clear to anxious relatives 
and friends that they should be de- 
nied all knowledge of the fact. The 
difficulty, it would seem, might be 


helped to a_ solution by more 
prompt official announcement of 
facts, the knowledge of which 


could not be of any benefit to the 
enemy. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 


Amid the pressure of more stir- 
ring events, the fact that the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Haiti 
has been practically assumed by the 
United States has attracted little 
attention. Haiti has had an inde- 
pendent, though stormy existence 
for more than 100 years; but now, 
both houses of the Haitian Con- 
gress have been adjourned without 
day by order of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Eli Kelley Cole, commanding 
the forces in occupation. Phillipe 
Sudre Dartiguenave is still nomi- 
nally President, and his Cabinet 
has not been disbanded, but the 
Congress, to which Ministers are 
responsible and in which is vested 
the election of Presidents, has 
ceased to. exist. The troubles 
which led to this result were due to 
conflicting interpretations of the 
convention of September, 1915, un- 
der which a gendarmerie, organized 
and commanded by Americans, was 
provided for, and a certain measure 
of authority, capable of diverse in- 
terpretations, was assumed by the 
United States. The conditions 
were not unlike those which, a 
year ago, resulted in the dissolution 
of the Dominican Congress by or- 
ders of Rear Admiral Knapp. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


A new cloud has arisen on the 
international horizon, which may 
later become menacing. Leading 
Chinese newspapers are insisting 
that Japan should restore to China 
Tsing-tau, the former German con- 
cession, and that she withdraw 
from Shangtung province, now that 
China has definitely allied herself 
with the Entente Allies in the war. 
In May, 1915, after Japan had taken 
over Tsing-tau, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment gave China definite as- 
surances that, after the termination 
of the war, Japan would restore to 
China the leased territory of Kiao- 
chow bay, on condition that the 
whole of the bay be opened as a 
commercial port, and that a conces- 
sion under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of Japan be established at a 
place to be designated by the 
Japanese Government. Recent 
statements, however, by Japanese 
statesmen and newspapers indicate 
that they consider Tsing-tau Japa- 
nese territory, and are urging that 
it he immediately taken over. 
These statements have aroused ap- 
prehensions in China that Japan 
does not mean to abide by her 
declaration of 1915. 
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The Sword of Lexington 


The Stars and Stripes upon the 
western front; America, France, 
Britain, Belgium, Italy, and Russia 
united in a common cause; the divine 
right of kings perishing before the 
guns of Democracy—this is the su- 
preme hour of our history. _ 

We, the children of the exile, have 
returned to conquer where our fath- 
ers battled tyranny and bore the 
Cross. 

Sons of the wronged, of the 
Huguenot martyr, the persecuted Pil- 
grim, the proscribed Jacobite, the 
down-trodden Pole, the tortured 
Slav, and the oppressed Jew—our 
memories inherit their scars, and our 
hearts are scored with their ancient 
wounds. 


We come, Autocracy, to bear you 
judgment. 


That our kinsmen shall ever walk 
free, that our children may live in 
peace, that the crown may not ob- 
scure the light of progress, that the 
knout shall be broken and _ bigotry 
slain, that reason shall rule where 
force has swayed, we, the people of 
these United States, have risen in 
arms to uphold the right, to defend 
the faith, to glorify the sacrifice of 
our sires. 

In the name of justice and human- 
ity and civilization, for God’s sake 
and for universal freedom, we draw 
the sacred sword of Lexington.—Cos- 
mospolitan. 


Audubon Societies 


The National Association of Audu- 
hon Societies has increased its office 
facilities in order to meet the demand 
made upon it by teachers for bird- 
study material. The interest in the 
economic uses of birds has been 
especially stimulated by the food 
conservation problem of the Euro- 
pean war, and applications for au- 
thoritative information been 
coming to the association from educa- 
tors in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. In order to comply 
promptly with these numerous _ re- 
quests the National Association of 
Audubon Societies lias thoroughly re- 
organized its work with the junior 
Audubon classes. 

Correspondence from teachers will 
receive prompt attention. Educators 
residing within the metropolitan zone, 
or visiting New York, who may find it 
convenient to call at the office of the 
association, at 1974 Broadway, to ob- 
tain material in person, or confer 
with the members of the association’s 
staff, will find a cordial welcome. 

The association this year has issued 
a new series of eight leaflets for the 
use of the junior classes. These leaf- 
lets describe the bald eagle, the egret, 
meadowlark, bobolink, downy wood- 
pecker, scarlet tanager, towhee, and 
white-throated sparrow. Special 
stress is laid upon the description >of 
the eagle, for the entrance of the 
United States into war has concen- 
trated much attention upon the bird 
which serves as our national emblem. 
The studies of the eagle are based 
upon personal observation, and upon 
a digest of the highest authorities. 
Each leaflet is accompanied by a 
richly and truthfully colored portrait 
of the bird treated, and also a repro- 
duction of an outline drawing, which 
school pupils may paint for them- 
selves. 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS are in so great demand at the present time that one 
superintendent wroté us the middle of teptember that he 
had so far been obliged to carry his commercial department without apy teacher. 
Of seven special teachers placed during the past three weeks, at salaries aggregating $1000, 
five were physical training teachers, one the calls which came to us by letter 
elocution and one manual training, while and telegram during this period inchuded 
requests for twelve teachers of physical training, four of agriculture, four of manuad 
training, three of commercial subjects, two of domestic science, two of electricity. 
Seve of these places are still open, and may be available for DEM 
any special teachers ready to take advantage of the piesent unusual ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


bare? | OUK BOOKLET 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPoKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Noi mal Schools. Free to any address, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun™ 


J dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

. none for registration. if you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good generai education wanted for aeparth ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved oa 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave .NEW YORK a people. : We 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prop. TeRiSter only reliable 


candidates. Services 
Established 1855 free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Ma r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


eachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. 


AGENCY 


Manager. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 
ings in the fall, Calls are now 
coming in. Enlistments and draft 


will make unusual openings for 


teachers. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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HON. WILLIAM G. WILLCOX 


_ President of the New York Board of Education 


SAYS OF 


Angelo Patri’s Great Book 


“IT am just as enthusiastic about it as 
you are, and I wish very much indeed that 
every principal, yes, and every teacher, in 
our public schools could read it, for it 
would be a wonderful thing for our New 
York schools if the spirit and inspiration 
of this book could be impressed upon our 


teaching staff.” 
—WILLIAM G. WILLCOx, 


President Board of Education. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| 64-66 Fifth Avenue 
| 


_ PATRI: A Schoolmaster of the Great City—$1.25 


New York City 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


The Best Start 


for a successful career as a 
typist, is to learn the skilled 
use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


The pupil who is taught on 
the Self Starting Remington 
learns all that can be taught 
on any typewriter. 


He also learns what can be 
taught on no other machine— 
the art of automatic indenta- 
tion and the mastery of Per- 
fect Touch Typewriting. 
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